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March of the N ews 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


diary with events that affect the lives of every- 
one. On succeeding pages you'll find compre- 
hensive articles on these important happenings: 


Be«= WEEK in Government crowds the Nation's 


The Administration takes a careful look at the Su- 

preme Court and lays plans for all eventualities. 
How officials size up the fate of various test cases. 

Optimism over Trade Outlook, domestic and for- 

‘ eign; why government officials are hopeful. 

Big Business continues to rally its forces against 

the New Deal. 

Neutrality versus Profits; which will the people 

chose? 
¢ The nation’s editors laud the sentiments of Alfred 

Sloan, President of General Motors, on the subject 
of industry’s function in recovery but fail to be swayed 
by the President’s defense of his agricultural policies. 
The silver situation alarms the scribés. 

The National Labor Board goes to court for the first 

time. 

The Political Week: 

meet? Mobilization of the Townsendites cause po- 
litical shivers. The President speaks. 


Where will the conventions 


Peace without Honor? A Diplomatic storm breaks 

as the small nations protest, and Britain and France 
toss Mussolini the olive branch right over the head of 
the League. 

The General Welfare: Weather and crime, the 
'” Christmas Turkey and what it costs: Multifarious 
relief projects to take care of the White Collar man. 


¢ The White House Season—social and political— 
opens with a crowded agenda for the President. 
| The Recovery Map—The sun of business rises in all 
but three States. 


@j The States move to correlate their old age pensions 
with Federal Legislation. 
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More Taxes For Everybody 


Inevitable Trend Toward Higher Taxation in All Income Groups. 
The Problem of Finding the Billions to Balance the Budget 


HERE can $3,282,000,000 be 
found with which to balance 
the budget? 

That question of deficit financing 
has been asked in each of the several 
depression years as the spending far 
exceeded revenue. But there now are 
available to the President for ‘con- 
sideration some new Treasury figures 
on individual incomes. 

Mr. Roosevelt is working on a bud- 
get to be announced in January. 


TASK FOR BUDGET MAKERS 


Using the latest figures for 1934 
incomes on which taxes have been 
paid in 1985—budget makers will find 
that: 

If the Federal government had 
taken away one-half of the dollars 
going to persons earning $5,000 or 
more—then the resulting revenue 
would amount to barely $2,500,000,- 
000. That still would be half a bil- 
lion dollars short of the goal. 

Or, if the government decided to 
allow those with net incomes under 
$25,000 to continue to pay their pres- 
ent tax rates, and then to confiscate 
every penny of the income of persons 
earning $25,000 and above, the result 
would be even more disappointing. 
Resulting revenue would amount to 
only $1,526,724,000 or not quite half 
enough to cover the deficit. 


After that, the budget makers will 
discover that if they took away all 
of the income that had been earned 
by individuals with net incomes of 
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$10,000 or above they would raise 
$3,014,341,000. Again that is about 
$200,000,000 short. 

Officials conclude that even by con- 
fiscating every cent of even modest 
incomes they still would be unable to 
make Federal revenue meet the pres- 
ent outgo. 

Who now is bearing the brunt of 
income taxes and what amount ac- 
tually is raised? 

The 
story. 

The register of income and taxes 
shows that the bulk of the individual 
earnings goes to those with individ- 
ual incomes of $5,000 and under, 
They reported $7,500,000,000 of in- 
come and paid $32,500,000 of tax. 

Next, the group of individuals with 
incomes of from $5,000 to $25,000 
earned only half of the total of the 
first group but paid four times as 
much tax. 

Finally, those earning more than 
$25,000 a year had a total income of 
but one-fifth of the first group and 
paid more than 10 times as much 
income tax. 


MEANING OF THE FIGURES 


However, when all of the payments 
from all groups were added up they 
totalled only $506,000,000 of revenue. 
In other words, the federal income 
tax on all individual incomes pro- 
duced barely half a billion dollars. 


pictogram above tells that 


What meaning is being read into 
these figures? 


First, that if $3,282,000,000 in new 
revenue is going to be found to bal- 
ance the federal budget, most of it 
will need to come out of the millions 
of workers with small incomes either 
by direct or indirect taxes. Income 
too small to be reported, received by 
millions, is put at about $37,500,000,- 
000. 

Next, that the federal government 
may find it easier to cut down on 
spending than to find new ways to 
raise revenue from small wage earn- 
ers. 

BUSINESS INCREASE THE KEY 

Finally, that greatest importance 
from a revenue point of view lies in 
finding ways to increase business ac- 
tivity so that the total national in- 
come will increase to a point Where 
existing tax rates will yield more 
revenue. 

Mr. Roosevelt has said that he 
plans no new increases in income 
taxes at the present time. Members 
of Congress have balked at recent at- 
tempts to lower exemptions from in- 
come taxes so that a largér number 
of individuals will pay taxes. 

To balance thdir budget the Brit- 
ish take 2214 per cent of the net in- 
come of all single persons earning 
more than $500 a year and the same 
amount from married persons earn- 
ing about $900 a year or more. 

Officials look at those rates and 
wonder if they are to be necessary 
here. 

One thing is certain. Higher taxes 
are on the way for everybody. 
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T OmOorrow 
A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


EUTRALITY POLICY. Administration en- 
thusiasm for asking Congress to extend arms 
embargo list to include oil and cotton is on the 


Strong pressure being brought to bear from oil 
and cotton producing States. 


wane, 


q Effort being made to avoid a real fight on raw mas 

terials at coming session. Present mandatory law, 
expiring on March 1, likely to be made permanent with 
some modifications. 


¢ Proponents will make fight to have it broadened to 
prevent loans to belligerents, but passage unlikely 
because of pressure from financial interests. Adminis- 
tration will probably seek, without success, to have 
power vested in President to declare embargo discre- 
tionary instead of mandatory. Sentiment for manda- 
tory legislation increasing in Congress instead of di- 
minishing. 
¢ New Deal legal experts discern a 6 to 3 line-up in 
the Supreme Court against any plan to use the 
Federal taxing power to force regulation or punish- 
ment of industry. Result: They are counting out po- 
tato taxes, Guffey coal taxes, Bankhead cotton taxes, 
Kerr-Smith tobacco taxes and believe the door will be 
closed to other plans. If this line-up is correct, unem- 
ployment insurance plan with its pay roll tax, which is 
rebated to employers in States which set up systems, 
may be jeopardized. 


Odds quoted strongly in favor of Supreme Court 

upholding TVA Act in its essential features. This 
means continued pressure on utility companies to lower 
rates as talk of new TVA’s for other regions again 
comes to fore. President frowns on them for time being 
but will favor them strongly if basic Act is upheld, 
Court’s decision likely before Congress adjourns. 


¢ Business Conditions continue to show improve- 
ment. Maps of business activity reflect steady im- 
[Continued cn Page 3, Column 1.] 
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The President's ‘Defense 
Of His Farm Program 


Telling organized farmers what most of them 
wish to hear, President Roosevelt assails the ene- 
mies of the farm control program in an address 
before the Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago. 

Who are the enemies? 

Answers the President: “Chiefly the few who 
have profited by the depression, who wish a re- 
turn to the old policy of tooth and claw, who 
seek to foment strife between city people and 
country people and who have sought-recently to 
discredit the vote for continuance of the corn- 
hog program by comparing the farmers’ desire 
for a fair price to the appetite of hogs for corn.” 

With an eye to the fundamental problem of 
how the program may be continued—establish- 
ment of the necessary Congressional power—he 
adds: 

“Forty-eight States by individual laws never 
will be able to balance the agricultural life of a 
nation so greatly dependent on nationally grown 
crops of many kinds.” 





Business-Labor Conferences: 
A Washington Tempest 


What may the Government do to end unem- 
ployment? 

Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation Berry, 
acting for the Administration, asks for an an- 
swer from business and labor representatives 
called into convention at Washington. Some 
answers provided: 

By leading big businesses, which boycott the 
conference—nothing, except to balance the 
budget and cease legislation that unsettles con- 
fidence. 

By other business groups: Modify anti-trust 
laws, encourage development of new markets 
and products, give adequate tariff protection and 





—Underwood & Underwood. 
THE FIRST NEW DOLLARS 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau (left) 
and Alvin W. Hall, Director of the Bureau of En- 
graving, examine the new bills which will be 
placed in circulation Dec. 18. 





subsidize business for hiring additional employes, 
who would be allocated to industries on the basis 
of normal employment. 

By labor: Shorten the work week, abolish 
child labor, provide obligatory minimum wages 
for women and minors, these to be accomplished 
by Federal licensing of interstate business. 

Undeterred by an outbreak of near-violence 
at the opening of the conference, Mr. Berry pro- 
poses to organize labor and the consenting busi- 
ness representatives into an Industrial Council 
for advising on policy. 





Our Unemployed Millions: 
A Study of Their Problem 


In this sixth year of. the great depression the 
number of persons without employment remains 
possibly at 11,647,000. 

This is the revised estimate of the American 
Federation of Labor for October. It is nearly 
two million above the figure calculated by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

The Federation’s study indicates a recovery 
toward normal of one-fourth the ground lost, 
against which it places a 50 per cent recovery in 
industrial production. 

This lag in employment sets the problem for a 
new research project to be financed by work-re- 
lief funds and to employ 24,000 persons. They 
will seek to answer the query: Does the machine 
create as many jobs as it destroys? 





Hunting a Formula 
To Avert Arms Race 


Resolutely hopeful, American negotiators meet 
at London with spokesmen of four other nations 
to seek a formula that will avoid a naval arma- 
ment race. The other nations are Great Britain, 
Japan, France, Italy. 

Demands Norman H. Davis, leader of the 
American group: A 20 per cent cut in all navies. 

Britain’s request: Banning of submarine war- 
fare. 

Japan’s minimum terms: Naval equality with 
Britain and the United States, qualified by recog- 
nition that some nations’ are more vulnerable 
than others. 

A minor conflict is Italy’s demand for naval 
equality with France. 

Etched ominously against the backeround are 
two undeclared wars—Italy’s against Ethiopia 
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and Japan’s against China, with other powers + 


ready to impose sanctions on Italy and vaguely 
hinting of like action regarding Japan. 








Farm Control Program 
At Its Greatest Crisis 


To its supreme crisis comes the farm control 
program, itself the fruit of nearly 20 years of 
political struggle in the counsels of the nation. 

Crisis is the hearing by the highest tribunal 
of cases involving two key laws. 

The first is the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
which imposes a tax on processors of farm prod- 
ucts and permits the payment of benefits to 
those farmers who cooperate in adjusting pro- 
duction with demand. 

The other is the Bankhead Act, which taxes 
production in excess of allotments fixed by the 
Government. 

The Department of Justice sets forth grounds 
to show that Congress may order the economic 
lives of citizens to restore farm-city balance and 
stabilize rural industry. To square its conten- 
tion with language of the Constitution, the De- 
partment argues that the tax is imposed uni- 
formly and the proceeds are used to promote 
the general welfare. 

Opponents counter that the tax in purpose is 
a regulation, and a form of regulation denied to 
Congress by the Constitution. 





Maneuvers in the Test 
Of Holding Company Act 


A battle of maneuvers opens, its outcome to 
decide how the Public Utility Act is to be tested 
in the courts. 

On one side, utility companies have entered 
some 60 suits to enjoin the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission from enforcing the law, 
which requires registration of all interstate util- 
ity companies and restricts their modes of oper- 
ation and the nature of their financial holdings. 

On the other side, the SEC has brought one 
Suit, seeking a court order to compel the Elec- 
tric Borid’and Share Corporation to comply with 
the law. 7 4 

To estop all action except on its own case, the 
SEC opposes injunction applications outside the 
District of Columbia on the ground that other 
courts have no jurisdiction. Then the Attorney 
General of the United States in person asks the 
District Supreme Court to refuse injunctions 
sought there by the utilities, his plea being to 
simplify the constitutional test, narrowing it to 
the SEC’s own suit. 





The Crash in Silver Prices 
And What It Means 


The silver purchase program careens down- 
ward in an air pocket as the Treasury withdsaws 
its support from the London silver market and 
the world price breaks wide open. 

Unofficial guess regarding the meaning of the 


—Wide World 


GREAT BRITAIN REGRETS 
Sir Ronald Lindsay (center), British Ambassador 
to the United States, informs Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull (left) and Assistant Secretary R. 
Walton Moore (right) that his Government is 
unable to meet its Dec. 15 war debt installment. 











halt in purchases: China, having nationalized 
Silver, offers part of its hoard for sale to raise 
funds for a managed currency linked with the 
pound sterling. The United States hesitates to 
be left as chief owner of silver when this metal 
becomes less and less acceptable as an interna- 
tional money. 

Says Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau: 
“The program is proceeding, but we are buying 
at many different points, not from London only.” 

From silver enthusiast Senator Elmer Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, comes the comment: “The 
Government should either proceed to purchase 
silver up to 33 per cent of its gold holdings, as 
the law requires, or get out of the silver purchase 
business and take its loss.” 

Present silver holdings at $1.29 cents an ounce 
are vatued at 1,873 million dollars«jgold holdings, 
at 10,068 million dollars. 





Honor for Mr. Roosevelt 
Anda Plea For Religious Liberty 


To President Roosevelt, from Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, an honorary LL.D. degree. 

It is bestowed on “A leader and ruler who, 
with faith and invincible courage when other 
brave men were faltering, took the reins of Gov- 
ernment at a crisis which threatened with col- 
lapse and chaos the centuried civilization and 
institutions of our country and the rest of the 
world.” 

The President’s reply sounds the note of relig- 





jous freedom: “In the conflict of policies and of 
“ political systems which the world today wit- 
nesses, the United States has held forth for its own 











+ guidance and for the guidance of other nations, 


if they will accept it, this great torch of liberty 
of human thought.” 

Background fact: Roman Catholic groups have 
sought vainly to have the State Department pro- 
test the suppression of church activities by the 
Government of Mexico. 





Testing Federal Control 


Over Labor Relations 


Of what value is a cease and desist order 
against “unfair labor practices” issued by the 
National Labor Relations Board? 

The first one is put to the test as the Board, 
having told the Greyhound Lines, Inc., to desist 
from such practices, asks the Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Philadelphia to enforce the order. 

Put thereby to the test also is the National 
Labor Relations Act itself, which forbids em- 
ployer support of company unions and writes 
majority rule into the choice of collective bar- 
gaining agencies. Greyhound Lines will resist 
the order by challenging the validity of the law. 

Meanwhile, the Board reports that, of 350 
cases coming before it, 86 are settled by agree- 
ment. 





Trans-Atlantic Air Mail, 
Aviation’s Next Big Step 


As the first Pacific air mail flight between 
San Francisco and Manila reaches its successful 
conclusion, negotiations begin, looking toward a 
trans-Atlantic air mail service. 

They are conducted by the State Department 
with Great Britain, Canada and the Irish Free 
State, the objective being to obtain reciprocal 
rights for landing in the territories of these 
countries. 

Two routes are in prospect. One is by way of 
Canada, Newfoundland and the Irish Free State 
to England. The other goes to England via 
Bermuda. Time tentatively set for beginning of 
the service: The Summer of 1937. 





More War Debt Defaults 
And Some Reasons For Them 


Once more a reminder to 12 nations that they 
owe Uncle Sam huge sums on war debts. With 
arrears, the amount adds up to 965 million dol- 
lars on December 15. 

Once more tacit or express refusals to pay from 
11 nations; payment from one—Finland—in the 
amount of $165,000. 








I. O. U.’s given for these debts, if paid, would 
liquidate more than one-fourth of America’s na- 
tional debt. 

Three reasons for assuming the “if paid” to be 
an idle assumption: 

1.—There is no apparent intention of paying 
them. 

2.—There is no apparent intention of receiving 
payment in goods. 

3.—Payment in gold would leave America in | 
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That— 
A group of New Dealers in Con- 
gress already are at work in 


Washington drafting proposed That— 


tainties now causing concern in 
new agencies. 


* * x xk * 


That— 


nous Coal AdminiIstration have 
separate consumer liaison staffs. 





changes in the judicial code to 
curb the powér of Federal courts 
to nullify Congress legislation on 
constitutional grounds. 


s. # 


That— 
Several legal experts of the Gov- 
ernment expect that the Supreme 
Court will hold the original pro- 
cessing taxes invalid on technical 
grounds. 


That— 

Settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian 
fracas may be the signal for Mr. 
Roosevelt to spring his proposals 
for a world conference to consider 
tentative currency stabilization. 


*x* * * 


That— 

A complaint is going the rounds 
in high New Deal quarters to the 
effect that some regular civil serv- 
ice workers are becoming “non- 
cooperative”. This coincides with 
the appearance of political uncer- 


The White House is giving serious 
consideration to the report of the 
Roper Business Advisory Council 
recommending that the personnel 
and functions of the skeleton NRA 
be transferred to the Department 


of Commerce. 
2s « 


That— 
The President, although requested, 
has failed to come to the defease 
of Dr. Tugwell’s resettlement ad- 
ministration. 


That— 

An allocation of $12,500,000 for the 
National Youth Administration is 
being withheld until the President 
is satisfied as to the success of the 
program. 


That— 

One Congress economy move inay 
result in the consolidation of all 
New Deal consumer agencies into 
a single Consumers’ Counsel for 
the entire Government. At present, 
the AAA, NRA, and the Bitumi- 


High officials of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission privately 
predict important developments in 
television during 1936 and antici- 
pate that the FCC’s 
hearing on Jan. 6 may have a di- * *k x 
rect bearing on its immediate fu- 


“co-axial” 


One high Resettlement Adminis- 
tration official privately says that 
the agency has not only curtailed 
its original land purchase’ pro- 
gram, but it will do little more 
than complete the land buying 
program started under the FERA. e & ¢ 


Friends of John J. O’Connor of 
New York will seek to have the 
Democratic caucus name him as 
Acting Majority Leader 
House at the opening of Congress 
in place of E. T. Taylor of Colo- 
rado, if Majority Leader William 
B. Bankhead, of Alabama, is still 
physically unable to assume the 


office to which he was elected but 
has never filled. 


x ok x 


That— 

The shorter work-week will prob- 
ably be the leading problem 
tackled at the Industrial Progress 
Conference scheduled for this or 
next week. 


That— 

The prospect of Great Britain ard 
other world powers being forced 
to subsidize cotton growing and 
growing of animal fats in newer | 
countries in the event of stringent 
neutrality legislation by this coun- 
try is causing new coolness among 
Congressmen from farming re- 
gions. 


That— 

The real reason the Secretary of 
State and the Munitions Control 
Board are not taking any recogni- 
tion of the suit filed in New York 
by an Italian publisher to enjoin 
enforcement of the government’s 
policy against shipment of war ma- 
terials to Italy and Ethiopia re- 
volves around the fact that the 
process was served by mail. 


of the 
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| ? possession of nearly all the world’s stock of mon- 


etary gold. This metal would thereby be rendered 
almost useless as an international medium for 
settling of trade balances except as America 
might choose to buy more than it Sells, settling 
the account with gold. 





Secretary Wallace’s Account 
Of His Stewardship 


Reporting past progress and pointing to the 
pathway ahead, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
sends to the President an account of his steward- 
ship for the past year. 

Some of the points he makes: 

Estimated farm income for 1935 will be 7,800 
million dollars, up 500 million from last year and 
2,463 million from 1932. 

Industrial pay rolls and earnings have im- 
proved in the same proportion as farm income 
although following in point of time. 

Increased production, both rural and urban, 
waits on a better distribution of income so that 
the needy may buy. 

The day of unlimited farm expansion is over, 
present markets requiring 10 to 25 million fewer 
acres than the present crop lands, which aggre- 
gate about 360 million acres. 





‘Freedom of the Press’ 


Before Supreme Court 


“Freedom of the press” comes before the Su- 
preme Court for a definition. 

The issue is one raised by the late Senator 
Huey P. Long, of Louisiana, at whose behest the 
State legislature imposed a tax on advertising 


4 








FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH 
Frances Walker, private secretary to Postmaster 
General Farley, protects herself from water drip- 
ping through the ceiling following the six-alarm 

fire in the new Post Office building. 








in newspapers having a circulation in excess of 
20,000. Against a State court ruling that the law 
contravenes the Constitutional guarantee of free- 
dom for the printed word, the State revenue de- 
partment appeals to the highest tribunal. 

Contention of the State: Large newspapers, ob- 
taining a major part of their revenue from ad- 
vertisers, are primarily marketing agencies. The 
voice of the people speaks largely through small 
local papers, and it is they who are entitled to 
Constitutional protection. In any case, the tax 
is not a denial of freedom of the press. 





A Debate Over Validity 
Of Guffey Coal Act 


A salvo of shots is exchanged between the 
Liberty League’s panel of lawyers and the Na- 
tional Coal Commission, busily engaged in pre- 
paring to administer the Guffey Coal Act and to 
defend its validity in the courts. 

Say the Liberty League lawyers: The Act is 
invalid because it seeks to give Congress author- 
ity over local industry and takes away liberty 
of employers and employes without due process 
of law. The tax imposed on non-compliers with 
the code is not a tax but a penalty, its purpose 
being to regulate that which may not be regu- 
lated under the Constitution. 

Replies the Coal Commission: No cognizance 
will be taken of the League’s unofficial decision, 
rendering of ‘vhich borders on the disorderly, 
unethical and subversive. 

Of two lower court decisions already obtained, 
one upholds the law’s validity, the other leaves 
the question open. 





Loans to Business: 
Another Drop 


Still persistently downward, though more 
slowly, trend bank loans to business, despite 
hopes and urgings of those who. see in their 
desired rise an indication of broad-based re- 
covery. 

This is the cold fact revealed by Comptroller 
of the Currency O’Connor in his report on the 
national banks as of Nov. 1. Returns show a 
drop of loans and discounts from last June of 
64 million dollars, which follows a decline of 
268 millions from October last year. 

Bank loans to the Government are another 
story. These show a rise of 320 million dollars 


in four months, nearly four times that amount 


in a year. 
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[Continued from Page 1.) 
provement which has been going 
on since the NRA decisions. 
Business men no longer are 
afraid to say what they think; 
Many of them overlook the im- 
portance of laws not yet passed 
on by the Supreme Court or else 
they are confident the court will 
overturn them. 

Labor. Look for the new 

Labor Relations Board to be- 
come one of most effective gov- 
ernment organizations. Influence 
being exerted partly by pressure 
outside of legal compulsion, com- 
panies not wishing to risk untav- 
orable publicity. Several large 
companies have quietly dropped 
support of company unions, un- 
der persuasion by the Board. 
First case chosen for court ac- 
tion (against Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc.) is acknowl- 
edged to be one of strongest pos- 
sible for sustaining the Board’s 
Authority. 


¢ The Berry Conterence. No 

Administration defeat in fail- 
ure of the Berry conference. 
Major Berry, a pro-labor man 
who prides himself on his ability 
to conciliate labor and industry, 
wanted to try out the idea and 
the President gave his approval. 
It didn’t work and the major was 
left holding the bag although is 
still trying to save something 
from the wreckage. Industry sus- 
pected an effort to revive the 
NRA and wanted none of it. At- 
tempts undoubtedly will be made 
in Congress to revive the NRA 
but if that is done, which seems 
very unlikely, it will be without 
the aid of industry. 


Resettlement Administration. 

Cooperatives, both to produce 
and to distribute goods, develop- 
ing from RA policies in rural 
communities. Balked by McCarl’s 
rulings from financing private in- 
dustrial projects, the RA is loan- 
ing money to cooperatives which 
produce goods. 


This is the same sort of gov- 
ernment competition with 
private industry which brought 
down such a storm of protest on 
the FERA in its “production-for- 
use” program, It is likely to 
bring more woe to Tugwell who 
is already having plenty of trou- 
ble with his resettlement plans. 
Administration contends impos- 
sible to keep homesteaders on 
projects without providing them 
employment, and this is the only 
way it could be done under Mc- 
Carl’s ruling. 
I Boom in Housing. A special 

Department of Commerce 
Committee surveying the lum- 
ber industry predicts 1937 and 
1938 will be boom years for build- 
ing. Home construction in 1935 
is expected to be doubled in 1936. 
There will be a seasonal falling 
off in construction activity this 
winter but watch for a big bulge 
next spring. 

Trade Agreements. Clamor 

against the Canadian treaty 
will not affect the Administra- 
tion’s policy unless Congress 
changes the basic law. 

Veil of secrecy being thrown 

around making of the budget. 
Amount President will ask Con- 
gress likely to remain mystery 
until budget message goes to Con- 
gress early in January. How 
much it will be out of balance 
really depends on requirements 
for-relief. 

Federal Government cannot 

afford to permit lowering 
present relief standards in a cam- 
paign year. 
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» HOW OTHER NATIONS REGULATE BANKING + 


POST-WAR and depression years 

are compelling the nations to 
move with controlling hand into 
their Wall Streets, “Cities,” and 
Bourses, where money, banking and 
credit operations affect the national 
Stream of economy. 

Just as extraordinary conditions 
have brought agriculture and in- 
dustry in many countries under the 
supervision of government, so 
finance feeling its regulatory 
power. 

There is a general difference. 
Whereas for the most part this 
intervention in agriculture and busi- 
ness is of a direct nature, the regu- 
lation of financial activities (except 
for orthodox laws governing theft, 
bonding, types and amounts of se- 
curities, etc.) is being exercised in a 
more or less indirect way. 


CENTRAL BANK SYSTEMS 

Central banking systems have 
come into being with power to in- 
fluence the money, banking, and 
credit of the nation. The degree to 
which the Government controls the 
central bank and its activities in- 
dicates the degree to which it is 
thereby controlling the activities 
influenced by the bank. 

As in the case of all economic 
control, that with regard to finance 
varies with the nation and its politi- 
cal and economic concepts. Thus, 
there is the Government-owned and 
operated State Bank of the U. S. S. 
R., and intervening degrees of con- 
trol leading down to the private ana 
powerful Bank of England. The 
latter institution was chartered in 
1694, whereas the Canadian and Ar- 
gentine central banks have been es- 
tablished in the last two years. 

The place of the central bank in 
the economy of a nation may be 
gathered from the following outline 
of duties for such an institution by 
the governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

“It should have the sole right of 
note issue; it should be the chan- 
nel, and the sole channel, for the 
output and intake of legal tender 
currency. It should be the holder 
of all the Government balances; the 
holder of all the reserves of the 
other banks and branches of banks 
in the country. It should be the 
agent, so to speak, through which 
the financial operations at home 
and abroad of the Government 
would be performed, 


EMERGENCY CREDIT 

“It would further be the duty of 
a central bank to effect, so far as 
it could, suitable contraction and 
suitable expansion, in addition to 
aiming generally at stability, and 
to maintain that stability within 
as well as without. When neces- 
sary it would be the ultimate 
source from which emergency credit 
might be obtained in the form of 
rediscounting of approved bills, or 
advances on approved short securi- 
ties, or Government paper.” 

Central Banks, according to Sir 
Cecil H. Kisch, British writer, “ac- 
quire the necessary _ influence 
through the fact that, in general, 
they control the reserves of the 
commercial banks, and that they 
are able to tighten the money mar- 
ket by appropriate operations which 
have the effect of reducing the sup- 
plies of cash held by the commer- 
cial banks.” 

Through “its discount policy and 
the subsequent reactions on credit, 
gold reserves, and note issues it con- 
trols the amount of purchasing 
power available, and is thus respon- 
sible for safeguarding the currency 
established by law.” 

As the war opened the way to- 


1S 


ward firmer Government control 
over agriculture and industry, so 
this emergency played an impor- 


tant part in the development of 
central banking systems. 

Before 1914, the central banks 
that did exist, whether privately 
owned or governmentally controlled, 
worked closely with the treasuries. 
But there was little direct govern- 
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Governmental Controls Intensified to Meet Emergencies of World War 





And Depression—Development of Central Bank Systems 


mental interference in their opera- 
tion. The Bank of England and a 
number of other central banks were 
looked on as private institutions. 


FINANCING THE WAR 

But the war brought emergency 
financing. The central banks of all 
the belligerents except Great Brit- 
ain were compelled to aid in infla- 
tionary measures by issuing notes 
without regard to the reserve usual- 
ly required back of them. 

For the most part, central bank 
independence of the government 
was suspended during the war. The 
Bank of England, in actuality, was 
no exception, for in 1928 it had to 
take over the currency-note issue of 
the Treasury war financing. Even 
after the war, many of the govern- 
ments continued to use the Central 
bank as a convenient medium for 
inflationary purposes. 

Disastrous money conditions 
brought about demands for loosen- 
ing the government’s hold on these 
institutions. The Bank of England 
led the way. From 1922 until the 
suspension of the gold standard, 
the “Old Lady” brooked no inter- 
ference with her policies, and even 
went so far as to change the bank 
rate without consulting the conser- 
vative government on the eve of a 
general election. 


RECONSTRUCTION ERA 

When reconstruction took place 
in a number of the war countries, 
either with the assistance of the 
Bank of England or under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations, in- 
dependent central banks were set 
up, or old ones reconstructed. Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Germany, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Estonia were among the 
nations to submit to this policy. 
To make the Reichsbank entirely 
free from government interference, 


certain international control was 
imposed on it under the Dawes 
Plan. 


The Bank of International Settle- 
ments was established in 1930. One 
of its purposes was to back up cen- 
tral banks in withstanding inter- 
ference by government. 

But 1931 with its onslaught of 
financial crises reversed the trend 
away from government control. 
Even the Bank of England, paragon 
of independence, when the gold 
standard was suspended on Sept. 
21, was obliged to subordinate its 
activities to those of the Treasury. 

Other European central banks 
lost a large degree of their inde- 
pendence. The Netherlands, Aus- 
trian, and Greek governments dis- 
Missed the governors of their re- 
spective central banks, while in 
Germany the Nazis did away with 
foreign control of the independent 
Reichsbank and made over the 
statutes of the institution to meet 
the requirements of the Reich gov- 
ernment. 

THE FRENCH PROGRAM 

The French government dis- 
missed the Governor of the Bank 
when he refused to let the institu- 
tion rediscount Treasury bills. How- 
ever, the bank was able to 
strengthen its position by insisting 
on a government which would en- 
force drastic measures for balanc- 
ing the budget. 

Continuing the survey of eco- 
nomic control throughout the world 
begun in the issue of Nov. 25, the 
following summaries indicate the 
extent of Government control over 
money, banking and credit, as seen 
especially in intervention in the ac- 
tivities of the various central banks. 

RUSSIA.—In carrying forward its 
plan to place all instruments of 
production under collective owner- 
ship and operation, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has established a complete 
monopoly over credit money and 
banking. 

ITALY.—The Bank of Italy, al- 
though privately owned, is under 
strict regulation of the Treasury in 
line with Fascist policy to keep all 
activities within the Corporate State 
operating for the welfare of the 
whole nation. 

GERMANY.—The Reichsbank be- 
fore the advent of National Social- 
ism ranked close to the Bank of 
England in its independence from 
governmental control. Today it has 
submitted to government orders to 
finance public works and invest in 
long-term bonds, while 70 per cent 
of the stock of the German bank- 
ing system has come under the 
control of the Reich Government. 

JAPAN.—Wide powers of inter- 
vention in the affairs of the Bank 
of Japan are retained by the State, 
which may own up to 50 per cent 
of the capital of the institution, and 
appoint, with certain modifications, 
the management. The Bank has 
been especially active in loaning to 
commercial banks which have en- 
countered difficulties. 

FRANCE.—The Bank of France is 
privately owned, and at present is 
maintaining a strongly independent 
position in view of the fact that it 








HIS article on Government control of money, banking, and credit 
is the second in a series on Government intervention in economic 
activities throughout the world, prepared after an exhaustive survey 


of available sources in Washington. 


The first article dealt with 


agriculture and industry and appeared in the issue of Nov. 25. 





has been able to refuse aid to the 
government until the latter took 
drastic measures to balance the 
budget. 

UNITED KINGDOM.—“Although 
the Bank of England,” according to 
Paul Einzig, “is still owned by its 
stockholders, for all purposes that 
matter it is a government depart- 
ment.” The principal legal restric- 
tions are on its note issue. 

CANADA.—A new privately-owned 
central bank is taking over the note 
issue from the other banks. Its 
purpose is to regulate internal credit 
and the external value of the cur- 
rency, subject to strict governmen- 
tal regulation. 

AUSTRALIA.—The government is 
responsible for all funds due from 
the Commonwealth Bank which does 
not confine itself strictly to central 
bank activities. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is an ex-officio member of 
the board, and the other seven 
members are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor General. 

ARGENTINA.—The Buenos Aires 
Government is establishing a new 
Central Bank to take over the note 
issue and other functions of such 
an institution to control money and 
credit. 

AUSTRIA.—The Government ap- 
points the governor of the Bank of 
Austria and shares in its profits. A 
State Commissioner and Deputy, 
with powers of supervision, insure 
that the bank acts in accordance 
with statutes. 

BELGIUM.—A Government Com- 
missioner supervists all operations 
of the Bank of Belgium, which 
shares its profits with the State. 


; 


The governor is named by and can 
be dismissed by the Crown. A com- 
mission has just been created to es- 
tablish more rigid control over de- 
posit banks. 

BOLIVIA.—The Central Bank is 
owned jointly by government and 
private interests, and controls credit 
to the extent of fixing discount 
rates. 

BRAZIL—The Bank of Brazil 
owned largely by the government 
which also names the officers of the 
institutions. Both the bank and the 
government engage in currency is- 
sue. 

BULGARIA—The National Bank 
of Bulgaria is owned by the State, 
and its governor and two assistant 
governors appointed by Royal decree. 

CHILE—The Central Bank of 
Chile is partly owned by the gov- 
ernment with its principal opera- 
tions centering around the issuance 
of currency and discount, and spe- 
cial control being exercised over it 
by the Superintendent of Banks. 

CHINA—The Central Bank of 
China was set up in 1928 with capi- 
tal furnished by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. The Savings Bank Law of 
1934 requires that one-fourth of the 
total savings of each bank be de- 
posited with the Central Bank in the 
form of government bonds and other 
securities. 

COLOMBIA—Nearly half the 
shares in the Central Bank of Co- 
lombia are owned by the govern- 
ment which elects three of the ten 
members on the Board of Directors. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA — One-third 
of the capital of the National Bank 
of Czechoslovakia held by the 
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The institution, in addition 
to having charge of the money cir- 
culation, grants credits to commerce, 
industry, Super- 
vision over the bank is exercised by 
a commissioner who is an official of 
the Ministry of Finance. The gov- 
ernor and three directors are ap- 
pointed by the government. 

DENMARK—The National Bank 
of Copenhagen is a private concern. 
The law declares that “No order 
from the government shall ever di- 
rectly or indirectly interfere with 
the bank’s management, nor shall 
any encroachments on the means 
or money held by the bank be per- 
mitted.” 

ECUADOR—The functions of the 
Central Bank of Ecuador resemble 
in a general way those of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system of the United 


and agriculture. 


States. Commercial banks are su- 
pervised by a superintendent of 
banks. 

ESTONIA—About' two-thirds 


the Bank of Estonia is owned by the 
government, which appoints the 
president of the bpard. Statutes for 
the institution drafted by the 
League attempt to insure its inde- 
pendence as much as possible from 
the government. 

FINLAND—The Bank of Finland 
on its business under the 
guarantee and supervision of the 
Diet,” with the capital held entirely 
by the state. 

GREECE—Statutes for 
of Greece drafted by the League at- 
tempt to insure its independence, 
with the state holding not more 
than one-tenth of the shares. 

HUNGARY—In addition to its reg- 
ular central banking function, 
transactions in securities are pro- 
hibited except with the consent of 
the National Bank of Hungary. The 
governor is appointed by the head 
of the state, while two deputy gov- 
ernors must have his approval. 
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LATVIA—The Bank of Latvia is 
owned and completely controlled by 
the government. 

LITHUANIA—Fifty-one per cent 
of the stock of the Bank of Lithuania 
is owned by the government. The 
governor is appointed and dis- 
missed by the President of the re- 
public on recommendation of the 
cabinet. The agreement of the Min- 
ister of Finance, Commerce, and 
Industry is required for certain pur- 
poses 

MEXICO—The Bank of Mexico, 
modelled closely on the Federal Re- 
serve System, is 51 per cent owned 
by the government and has wide 
powers to manage the currency. 


NETHERLANDS BANK — The 
Netherlands Bank is _ privately 
owned. The President and _ sec- 


appointed by the 
Crown from names submitted by 
the management. The institution is 
bound to advance money to the 
treasury when the Finance Minister 
deems it necessary. 

NORWAY—The Norges Bank is a 
joint-stock bank, partly owned by 
the government. The Supervisory 
Council and Board of Management 
are appointed by the Storting, the 
president and vice president of the 
Board being nominated by the King. 

PERU—The Central Reserve bank 
of Peru is modelled after the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, three directors 
of the institution being appointed 
by the President of the Republic. 

POLAND—About one-third of the 
Bank of Poland is held by the Gov- 
ernment; the President of the Re- 
public appoints the president of the 
Bank and holds the right of sus- 
pensory veto over some of the deci- 
sions of the Bank. Credit is con- 
trolled through three state-owned 
banks. 

PCRTUGAL—The governor and 
two vice-governors of the Bank of 
Portugal are appointed by the Min- 
ister of Finance. 

RUMANIA—Ten per cent of the 
capital of the National Bank of Ru- 
mania is owned by the State, which 
appoints the governor, three of the 
ten directors, and three of the audi- 


retary are 
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Owners Report 18 to 24 Miles Per Gallon! 
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LL OVER America, Plymouth owners 
will tell you: “A Plymouth saves 
money on every operating cost!” 

And now, again in 1936, Plymouth is 
America’s most economical full-size car 
... with owners reporting 18 to 24 miles per 
gallon of gas, and oil-consumption that’s 
phenomenally low. 

This 1936 Plymouth—the largest and 
most beautiful low-priced car ever built— 
has more engineering improvements and 
important features than any car at so low 
@ price ever before possessed. 

The big frame is the last word in strength. 
Plymouth’s Safety-Steel body is the safest 


PLYMOUTH . 


ever built. Plymouth not only provides the 
kind of safety you need and want, but is 
also insulated against rumble and noise. 
The famed Plymouth brakes are 100% 
hydraulic...two pistons at each wheel. 
They stop you quickly... safely. . .without 
swerving. 

Get out on the road in this big, beautiful 
new Plymouth. Ride in it. Drive it...and 
get the thrill of flashing pick-up... vibra- 
tionless Floating Power...more power 
than you’ll ever need. 

See your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealer... he’ll gladly arrange it. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP, 














Ask for the New 
Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 


6 % Ti oo * id 


You can figure it out for yourself. 
1. Start with your unpaid balances 
2.*Then add insurance cost. 


3. Then multiply by 6% —forja 12 months’ 
plan. One-half of one per ods 
for periods more or less than 12 months. 


“In some states a small legal documentary fee is required. 


NO OTHER CHARGES 


—$510— 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 


BUILDS 
REAT CARS 





nt per month 
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66 N A leader and ruler who * * * is by 

O achievement, even more than by official 

position, the first citizen of the Repub- 

lic” (the citation read) was conferred the degree 

of doctor of laws in a unique ceremony where the 

dignity of cassock and mortar-board united in 
impressive pageantry. 


The “first citizen.” robed in his academic 
gown, on the arm of his military aide in full- 
dress uniform, made a striking contrast. 

A few hours before, with less formality, the 
President had received the gold medal for dis- 
tinguished service to agriculture before a throng 
that had shouted and cheered its approval of his 
spirited defense of the New Deal’s agricultural 


policy. 


BACK TO WHITE HOUSE 

Monday a week ago was the busy beginning of 
a week that ended with hardly a break in the 
affairs of office that marked the end of the 
Warm Springs sojourn and welcomed the Chief 
Executive back to his desk. 

The special train slipped into Chicago with- 
out alarm, was shunted into the stockyards. The 
President entered the hall where the American 
Farm Bureau Federation waited, made his fight- 
ing speech, which was not only a defense of his 
agricultural policies, but also a sharp series of 
thrusts at his critics. Later, in the near-by Saddle 
and Sirloin Club, famous for its juicy steaks, he 
spoke again, extemporaneously enlarging upon 
the theme he had broached before—the interde- 
pendence of farm and factory. 

Back on the train and away again without in- 
terrupting the roar of traffic in the loop, he 
reached South Bend to find the town turned out 
en masse to welcome him. As the car drove 
slowly along the short miles to the University 
of Notre Dame, crowds, shoulder to shoulder, 
waved and cheered. 


PRAISE FROM A CARDINAL 

At the University he was given a stirring laud- 
ation by the popular Cardinal Mundelein. The 
occasion was a special convocation to honor one 
of the champions of Philippine independence 
and, for the first time in the institution’s history, 
to award a degree to a President of the United 
States. . 

But when the special had pulled out, the job 
wasn’t over, for, when it stopped at Toledo and 
three thousand persons at the station clamored 
for his appearance, the President made nis way 
to the rear platform and made his fourth speech 
of the day—one of the busiest since his inaugu- 
ration. 

By 10:30 the next morning he was ready to 
shake hands with Secretaries Hull and Roper 
and, shortly thereafter, to begin to meet the 
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—Wide World | 
MEET DOCTOR ROOSEVELT 
| At a special convocation in honor of the new | 
Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt receives from Notre Dame Uni- 
versity an honorary LL. D. Accompanying the 
President is Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago. 





stream of visitors already starting to flow through 
the Executive Offices, so long deserted. 

Of course, most of the visitors who rest rest- 
lessly on the amply upholstered couches and 
chairs of the Executive waiting room and gaze at 
the widening cracks in the mahogany top of 
Aguinaldo’s great table never see the President. 
Most of them never expect to. 


FIRST OFFICIAL CALLERS 

But they keep the Secretaries busy, and oc- 
casionally one of the Secret Service men, who has 
to explain, as gently as possible, why it isn’t just 
the propitious moment to talk to the President 
about a pocket-airplane, a personal grievance or 
a new religion which will stop all wars and do 
away with measles. 
} On Wednesday of the past week the first offi- 
cial callers who saw the President saw him in his 





tional Emergency Council. Secretary Ickes was 
a luncheon guest. There are still public works 
to discuss and relief is still with us. 


BUDGET CONFERENCE 

After lunch the President met in his office with 
Secretary Morgenthau and Acting Budget Direc- 
tor Bell for one of the conferences which are 
daily affairs until the last “t” is crossed on the 
budget message. 

When that was over, there was nothing to do 
but face the pile of documents in the correspond- 
ence basket. 

The next day there were more visitors, less time 
for the basket. And, more than that, there was 
the Cabinet dinner, the opening social event of 
the season, with the new White House kitchens 
functioning (with some reservations) for the first 
time. 

Beside the routine callers there was the dele- 
gation of State Superintendents of Schools con- 
vening here, who were shepherded by Aubrey 
Williams into the oval office. The President's re- 
marks were a plea for patience and the assurance 
that he had stretched to the limit regulations 
giving relief to education, educators and the edu- 
cated-to-be, 


THE CABINET DINNER 

Another visitor lent a touch of color. He was 
black-bearded Monseigneur Polycarpe Morusca, 
whose exotic robes of office and striking physiog- 
nomy attracted the photographers. The Mon- 
signeur was accompanied by Charles Davila, 
Roumanian Minister. It was a courtesy call on 
the part of the churchman, who is here in re- 
gard to unifying members of the Orthodox 
Church. 

Another caller came on a sentimental mission, 
to give and take a farewell handshake. Briga- 
dier General George Richards, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, now retired, came to say farewell to 
his Commander-in-Chief. 

Evening, and the bustle in the great State Din- 
ing Room was over, the carpenters whose job is 
to set up the great horseshoe had departed, and 
on the expanse of linen that draped the board 
was spread the famous Monroe service, set off 
with Talisman roses, stevia, and fern. 

It was, officially, the Cabinet dinner and all 
of the President’s official family were present ex- 
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The Season Opens at the White House—First State Dinner—Offices Hum | 
With Officials and Distinguished Callers 


+ study. One was Frank Walker, head of the Na- + 
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Underwood & Underwood 
SIGNS FOR THE PRESIDENT 
The only person, besides the President himself, 
who is authorized to affix the signature of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to public documents is Louise Polk 


Wilson who signs the Executive's signature to 
patents and grants issued by the General Land 
Office. 











cept the Secretary of War and Mrs. Dern, out of 
the city. And there were other guests—a variety 
that included Chicago’s Mayor, who had enter- 
tained the President at the Saddle and Sirloin; a 
bishop, newspaper men and, disguised in the 
conventional black, none other than Amos and 
Andy in person—or, rather, in the persons of 
Charles Correll and Freeman Gosden. But, in- 
stead of Ruby and Madam Queen, their partners 
were plain Mrs. Correll and Mrs. Gosden. There 
they were, no burnt cork or anything, just guests 
like an ordinary Secretary of State or a mere 
Ambassador. 

Thursday was even busier. The air-conditioned 
waiting rooms were tempered with December 
draughts that slipped through the constantly 
swinging doors. 


MR. PEEK’S CALL 


Mayor Kelly, of Chicago, appeared to make his 
“party call,” to predict “Illinois for the Presi- 
dent” and to be photographed heartily on the 
front steps; sedate Sumner Welles, of the State 
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Department, silent as _ usual: Representative 
Woodrum, Postmaster General Farley, and then 
George Peek, who resigned recently as Trade Ad- 
visor in a storm of complaint against reciprocal 
treaties and the one with Canada in particular. 
He had nothing to add to earlier criticisms, said 
that he hadn't talked pollitics with the President 
and that it was too early to say whether he 
would raise that subject before the country later. 
He wouid open an office here, as predicted. 

There were more than two hours of the daily 
budgeteering, and then a short session with Sec- 
retary of the Navy Swanson while the Naval con- 
ference in London rapidly moved no nearer to ac- 
cord. 

When the Secretary and his attending ad- 
mirals denied that the London parley was the 
subject of their conclave, there was some skepti- 
cism, but later the stated subject—increasing our 
Naval Reserve personnel from a meager 25,000 or 
less to 150,000—may have made just good 
reading for the disarmament conferees after all. 


TEA WITH HIGH PRELATE 

With this matter attended to, the President 
returned to the White House proper to take tea 
with the Archbishop of York, the third high ec- 
clesiastical to enter those portals last week. 

Friday started with a cloudy drizzle and the 
press conference. No clouds got inside, however. 
It was a short and cheerful affair, with no opin- 
ions vouchsafed on foreign affairs, embargoes or 
navies, nor any threats or promises as to what 
was to be asked of Congress in the way of more 
neutrality legislation. 

A fire in the new Post Office Building, due, it 
was alleged, to careless stacking of files over 
which the District of Columbia had no control 
brought a swift comment from the President. 
Government buildings should, he believed, be 
regulated by District authorities the same as 
private property. 


A NAUTICAL FLAVOR 


The most extended of the President’s remarks 
dealt with the Naval Reserve, and the rest of the 
day likewise had a strong nautical flavor. 

Among the callers were Chief Engineer of the 
Navy Yard, Harry Morningstar, though his was 
personal business, he said; -Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Henry L. Roosevelt, and earlier Ad- 
miral Peoples, in charge of procurement for the 
Navy, and likewise Secretary of Commerce Roper 
and Assistant Secretary Johnson to discuss a 
new giant liner to replace the ill-fated “Levia- 
than.” 

Then the Cabinet, whose discussions are never 
recorded for posterity. So the first week of the 
return moved toward its end. 
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Government in Business 


By CHESTER H. McCALL 

Special Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce 
| USINESS as a whole is out of the red for the 

first time in six years. From 1930 to 1934 in- 
clusive, according to Department of Commerce 
national income estimates, business operated at 
an aggregate net loss of about 27 billion dollars. 
In the worst year, which was 1932, the net loss 
was approximately nine billion dollars. By 1934 
it had been reduced to less than two billion dol- 
lars. The record of the first 10 months in 1935 
indicates that in this year’s aggregate net losses 
probably will be entirely eliminated. * * * 

To visualize wnat has taken place in indus- 
trial production in recent years, I suggest that 
you picture in your mind a building 100 stories 
high or approximately the height of the Empire 
State Building. Let us assume that the height of 
this building represents the peak of industrial 
production in 1929. Before the depression cy- 
clone, which started as a whirlwind with the 
crash of 1929, had spent itself, 46 floors of our 
industrial building had been completely de- 
molished, the foundation damaged and the en- 
tire structure weakened. 

Or, in other words, in the year before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took office, industrial production 
was at an index figure of 44 on the basis of 1929 
production as 100. Reconstruction efforts, as sym- 
bolized by the program and action of the New 
Deal, have resulted in re-building 19 of the 46 
floors that were swept away by 1932. This re- 
building has now reached the 73rd floor. There- 
fore, in statistical terms there has been a gain 
of 41 per cent of the losses suffered in industrial 
production from 1929, using the average results 
of this year to date in comparison with 1932. * * * 

Of late, however, it has become increasingly 
popular to assert that these improvements are 
“in spite of” rather than “because of” the New 
Deal. The principal generalization utilized to 
substantiate this contention is the assertion that 
business recovery did not really begin until after 
the Supreme Court decision in the Schechter case 
on May 27, 1935. * * * 

The claim * * * is in direct conflict with the 
statistical results of economic activity between 
March, 1933, and the present time. There is no 
major or important economic index of activity 
which has shown any unusual or striking gains 
since the Schechter decision; rather we have had 
a continuation and broadening of the recovery 
movement already in progress. The indiees of in- 
dustrial production, wholesale prices, factory em- 
ployment, factory pay rolls, freight car loadings. 
all reveal a similar pattern or trend. * * * 

Industrial production, on the basis of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index, reflects the typical pat- 








+ ern of what took place before and after the 
Schechter decision. In March, 1933, this index 
stood at 59 per cent of the 1923-25 level. The 
average for the year 1933 was 76 per cent of the 
1923-25 level and the average for the year 1934 
was 79 per cent of that level. This trend of grad- 
ual increase continued in 1935 with the month of 
April standing at 86 per cent and the month of 
May, in which this decision was rendered, stand- 
ing at 85 per cent. 

There has at no time been any marked increase 
since the decision in May, with the months of 
June and August being only one point higher than 
the month of May and with the average for the 
first 10 months of this year standing at about 88 
per cent. 

The other major indices which I have men- 
tioned reflect precisely the same pattern, show- 
ing that the Schechter decison did not * * * 
mark the beginning of business improvement, but 
rather that the gradual expansion and improve- 
men which had been registered in 1933 has con- 
tinued steadily up to the present time. 

There seems to be a good deal of sophistry in 
the contentions that the recovery since 1933 has 
been “in spite of” rather than “because of” the 
Roosevelt program. 


[From an address before the Dayton, O., Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Dec. 10.] 





—Wide World. 
BACK HOME AGAIN 
President Roosevelt is greeted by Secretary of 
Commerce Roper as the Executive returns to 
Washington after making a vigorous defense of 
his Administration in an Atlanta speech and a 
Chicago speech. 
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The Farmer and the Tariff 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 

Secretary of Agriculture 
S long as this country. was a debtor nation and 
was paying interest to the rest of the world, 
the farmers’ stake in the tariff was less direct 
and less important than it became later. The 
farmers had a substantial surplus of their major 
crops for export. For these crops the price they 
received was the world price, and a tariff pro- 
tection on such crops was a pure fi¢etion, having 
no effect whatever on their price,:except to a 
Slight extent in years of extreme drought. * * * 
The war brought a fundamental change in the 
Situation, which made the tariff of direct im- 
portance to all agriculture. * * * For a creditor 


,nation to raise its tariffs and thus destroy its ex- 


port agriculture, as this nation began to do in 
1922, was insanity. 

By and large, the promise of help for agricul- 
ture from the Smoot-Hawley Act turned out to 
be a grim deception. * * * One country after an- 
other among our good customers, alarmed by our 
new and drastic tariff act, knowing they could 
not buy from us since the Smoot-Hawley law 
would not sell to us, shot up retariatory barriers 
against our imports. * * * 

No concessions at all have been made to 
Canada by the United States on those commodi- 
ties which sell on world markets—wheat, cotton, 
tobacco and pork. As for the other commodities 
for which domestic demand sets the price, the 
concessions that have been made are not suf- 
ficient to have appreciably adverse effects upon 
any important group of American farmers. * * * 

There are some farmers and sincere friends of 
agriculture who argue with conviction that, since 
we already have a surplus or potential surplus 
of most agricultural commodities produced in this 
country, we ought not to make any concessions 
whatever on the duties on these products. Some 
even go so far as to propose that competing farm 
products be excluded from this country alto- 
gether, thus giving our own farmers 100 per cent 
of the home market. * * * 

If farmers insist on 100 per cent of the home 
market for themselves, industrialists will do the 
same. And if all imports of both agricultural and 
industrial products are shut off, there can be no 
exports either. Agriculture not only would sacri- 
fice its chance to win back the foreign markets 
it has already lost, but would be sure to lose the 
markets that remain. And permanent and com- 
plete loss of our export markets would be even 
more damaging to American agriculture than to 
industry, because agriculture has relied upon ex- 
ports for so much larger a share of its total in- 
come. * * * 

If agriculture is to be really helped by the 


—+ 


reciprocal tariff policy, increased imports must + Problem of the Jobless 


consist largely of manufactured or industrial 
products. This would help agriculture in two ways, 
First, it would build up dollar exchange abroad 
with which other nations might buy more of our 
farm products. Second, it would tend to lower 
the prices of things farmers buy. * * * 
Admitting right here and now that the Ca- 
nadian agreement is not perfect, and welcoming 
constructive criticism of it from any source, I 
want at the same time to assert my conviction 
that the other kind of attack—the bitter, 
vemomous kind—is not inspired by any desire to 
help the farmers of this country. I believe that « 
such unbridled assaults are inspired rather by 
the same interests which, working through both 
political parties, have fought every attempt by 
the farmers to gain economic fair play. * * * 
They are for effective tariffs for industrialists 
but against giving agriculture the same degree of 
protection. They are equally enemies of the 
farmer and of the consumer. 
{From an address before the annual convention 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, at Chi- 
cago, Dec. 10.) 


Future of Farm Relief 


By CHESTER C. DAVIS 
Administrator, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 
‘THIS month the AAA faces three important 

tests in the Supreme Court. I do not as- 

sume to guess what the court will say, but I do 
say, with some conviction, I believe that if Con- 
gress is willing, it is possible to shape legislation 
so that the farm program will go forward on the 
same lines, under the Supreme Court decision, 
whatever it may be, and 
wholly under the Con- 
stitution. 

[ Changes, Mr. Davis 
continues, are under 
way in the AAA sys- 
tem. ] 

First is the decentral- 
ization of the machin- 
ery set up in Washing- 
ton aS an emergency 
need in 1933. We expect 
to set up in each agricultural state a decentral- 
ized unit for the distribution of checks. Greater 
responsibility is to be placed on the county 
committees and to the people in the country who 
are closest to the problems. 

To my mind the all-important thing accom- 
plished by the AAA is the fact that, county by 
county, there has been trained an army of men 
who are thinking in unison on these things. 





[From an address before the annual convention 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation at Chi- 
cago, Dec. 9.] 
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By MAJOR GEORGE L. BERRY 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation 
PRESENT and future objectives of industrial 
‘ and national progress should include greater 
profits for business, increased production and 
purchasing power, and a higher standard of liv- 
ing for all our people. ‘ 
A difference of viewpoints as to the methods by 
which we may arrive at those objectives has 
brought about a virtual state of war between 
some business men and their Government. * * * 
Perhaps most of all I have been accused of at- 
tempting to revive the NRA. And just as many 
times I have flatly denied it. If there is any one 
thing I should like to see revived in this country, 
it would be an abiding faith on the part of in- 
dustry, labor, and the government in the value 
of teamwork, instead of pulling in a hundred dif- 
ferent directions to reach the same fundamental 

goals. 

Many industrialists realize that they alone and 
unaided, cannot insure a continued increase in 
employment, production and purchasing power, 
and stabilized prosperity. They know there must 
be some nation-wide leadership to overcome the 
tendency to concentrate on individual problems, 
and the gaining of selfish ends. 

I have proposed, and I hope that the industry 
conference will bring forth a body of such leader- 
ship in the form of a council of industrial prog- 
ress, to be formed from the representatives from 
the related groups of industry and labor now in 
session here. * * * 

Of course, there are those who will claim that 
the council is not representative of industry as a 
whole. Others will say the house is “stacked” 
by the Government, while others fear dominance 
by organized labor. I will say only that industry 
was extended a cordial and sincere invitation to 
make itself heard, and to place its proposals 
squarely before this conference. I have empha- 
sized there would be no interference by the Gov- 
ernment, and no dominance from any source. If 
certain interests have failed to be present for fear 
of incriminating themselves in some way, I can- 
not accept the blame. * * * 

From all sides there are attacks against the 
Federal Government for its outlay of funds to 
provide for the unemployed. But what would in- 
dustry do? There is no way to stop this ex- 
penditure unless industry is prepared in some way 
to take care of nearly 11 millions of jobless and 
another 11 million of their dependents. * * * 

This seems to me to be industry’s most chal- 
lenging problem. There appear only two alterna- 
tives. Either industry must find jobs for these 
millions, or submit to taxation to provide funds 
from which they may be fed. 

[From a National Radio Forum speech Dec. 9.] 
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AT STAKE: NEW DEAL CONTROL OF INDUSTRY BY TAXATION 





YTARNING of the fate that awaits 
some of the Government’s most 
important experiments is being 
read by New Deal legal experts into 
two of the latest Supreme Court de- 
cisions. 

At stake is the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to use its power to 
tax to achieve results that could 
not be achieved under other parts 
of the Constitution, and its author- 
ity to force States to do something 
that they may not wish to do. 

Experiments that Congress has 
based on taxing powers include: 

Processing taxes which support 
the voluntary crop control programs 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. 

Pay roll taxes, about to go into 
effect to encourage development of 
State systems of unemployment in- 
surance, and next year to take ef- 
fect to build up a national system 
of old-age insurance. 

Potato taxes, now in effect, de- 
signed to penalize potato growers 
who market more potatoes than the 
Federal Government says they can 
market. 

Bankhead taxes, applied for the 
past two years to limit the market- 
ing of cotton by individual growers 
to the amount set for them by the 
Government. 

Kerr-Smith taxes, similar to the 
Bankhead taxes, but applied to to- 
bacco instead of cotton. 

Guffey coal taxes, imposed on the 
mining of coal, but rebated in large 
part to those companies that ac- 
cept a code of fair competition for 
the soft coal industry. 

Many another tax, modeled on the 
Guffey coal tax, is being hatched by 
individual Congressmen to force ac- 
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It’s not far to the Orient nowa- 
days. 10 days direct to Yokohama 

.. Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia. Or via Honolulu in 3 
days more... Empress of Japan 
or Empress of Canada. From Cali- 
fornia, meet an Empress at Hono- 
lulu. Round trip to Yokohama: 
$499 up, First Class; $280 up, 
Tourist Class; low-cost Third 
Class. From Vancouver and Vic- 
toria to Yokohama, Kobe, Naga- 
saki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila. Orient fares include pas- 
sage to and from Seattle. 


HAWAII 


Only 5 days to Honolulu and 
world-famous Waikiki Beach. Go 
on the Pacific’s largest, fastest 
liner, the Empress of Japan... or 
the Empress of Canada. One-way 
to Honolulu : $110 up, FirstClass ; 
$85, Tourist Class ; low-cost Third 
Class. Or go more leisurely on the 
comfortable Aorangi or Niagara 
of the Canadian Australasian Line. 
First, Cabin, and Third Class. 
Frequent sailings from Vancouver 
and Victoria. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


Very low fares. Sail on the spa- 
cious Aorangi or Niagara to the 
continent of sports and good 
times. From Vancouver and Vic- 
toria to Honolulu, Suva, Auck- 
land, and Sydney. Connections at 
Honolulu from California ports, 

Round trip to Sydney: $574 up, 
First Class ; $393 up, Cabin Class; 
$276 up, Third Class. Ask for 
literature on all-expense tours 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
© Folders - Maps - Information on 
and Canadian Pacific service 
from your travel agent ...or 
C. E. Phelps, General Agent, 
14th and New York Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Nat. 4235. 
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How Major Governmental Policies Are 


Affected by Two Court Rulings Against 


Federal Invasions 


ceptance of codes by particular in- 
dustries. 

Official interest is shifting to the 
possible use of Federal taxing power 
to open the door to Governmental 
controls that are closed to the cen- 
tral Government by Supreme Court 
interpretations of others of the 
enumerated national powers. 

Unusual attention paid by New 
Dealers to a divided decision of the 
Supreme Court, handed down Dec. 
9, grows from that situation. 

In the affected law, the Federal 
Government, back in 1926, imposed 
a “special excise tax” of $1,000 on 
persons engaged in the liquor busi- 
ness in violation of State law. 

Six of the nine justices, in ian- 
guage that attracted attention of 
the legal defenders of New Deal 
laws, held that if the $1,000 tax ex- 
action is “in reality a penalty it can- 
not be converted into a tax by so 
naming it; and we must ascribe to 
it the character disclosed by its pur- 
pose and operation, regardless of 
name.” 

Then this court majority held 
that this particular “exaction is in 
no proper sense a tax but a penalty 
imposed in addition to any the State 
may decree for the violation of a 
State law.” 


VIEWS OF MINORITY 

Three justices of the Court—Car- 
dozo, who wrote the adverse opin- 
ion, and Brandeis and Stone—dif- 
fered with the majority in a dissent 
that also attracted wide attention 
from officials. Justice Cardozo wrote 
of the majority decision: 

“The judgment of the Court, if I 
interpret the reasoning aright, does 
not rest upon a ruling that Congress 
would have gone beyond its power 
if the purpose it professed was the 
purpose truly cherished. 

“The judgment of the court rests 
upon the ruling that another pur- 
pose, not professed, may be read 
beneath the surface, and by the 
purpose so imputed the statute is 
destroyed. Thus the process of psy- 
choanalysis has spread to unaccus- 
tomed fields. 

“There is a wise and ancient doc- 
trine that a court will not inquire 
into the motives of a legislative body 
or assume them to be wrongful. 
There is another wise and ancient 
doctrine that a court will not adjudge 
the invalidity of a statute except 
for manifest necessity. Every rea- 
sonable doubt must have been ex- 
plored and extinguished before 
moving to that grave conclusion. 

“The warning sounded by this 
court in the Sinking Fund Cases has 
lost none of its significance: ‘Every 
presumption is in favor of the val- 
idity of a statute, and this continues 
until the contrary is shown beyond 
a rational doubt. One branch of the 
Government cannot encroach on 
the domain of another without dan- 
ger. The safety of our institutions 
depends in no small degree on a 
strict observance of this salutary 
rule.’ 

“I cannot rid myself of the con- 
viction that, in the imputation to 
the lawmakers of a purpose not 
professed, this salutary rule of cau- 
tion is now forgotten or neglected 
after all the many protestations of 
its cogency and virtue.” 

IMPORT OF RULING 

But why the importance attached 
by officials to this difference of 
opinion within the court on a single 
tax issue? 

Simply because doubt is admitted 
concerning the purpose that the 
Supreme Court will impute to Con- 
gress in using the taxing power to 
enforce several of the most impor- 
tant New Deal experiments. 

If six of nine justices of the Su- 
preme Court should decide that AAA 
processing taxes are aimed primar- 
ily at regulation of agriculture 
rather than revenue raising, the fu- 
ture of the taxes would be uncer- 
tain. 

Federal attorneys point to nearly 
$1,000,000,000 of revenue raised by 
these taxes in two and one-half 
years as evidence that their primary 
purpose is revenue raising. 

If the Court finds that Bankhead 
taxes are levied for the primary 
purpose of penalizing farmers who 


market more than their Govern- 
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of States’ Powers 


ment quota of cotton, and not ior 


revenue, then those taxes are in 
jeopardy. 

Actually, the highest officials in 
the AAA privately express doubt 
about the legality of these taxes. 


They already are laying plans to sell 
the South on the idea of a continued 
check on cotton marketing through 
voluntary cooperative action. 

If the Bankhead taxes, now in the 
hands of the Supreme Court, are 
upset, then New Deal legal experts 
would expect to lose the Kerr-Smith 
tobacco control taxes and the pota- 
to control taxes. 


PAY ROLL AND COAL TAXES 

But that leaves pay roll taxes and 
Guffey coal taxes. 

Two views are held by the Gov- 
ernment officials on pay roll taxes, 
which are intended to support a 
vast social insurance system. 

One view coucerns the tax that 
goes into effect Jan. 1 on all pay 
rolls of employers of eight or more 
persons. Ninety per cent of that 
tax is rebated to individual employ- 
ers if they are making payments 
into a State system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

At that point, so Federal attor- 
neys say, may lie the legal weakness 
of the pay roll tax in this particular 
application of it. Their argument is 
that, when the Federal Government 
rebates a large part of the tax rev- 
enue to employers in States with 
unemployment insurance systems, 
that may suggest to the Supreme 
Court that the tax, in effect, is an 
attempt to force States to do some- 
thing, rather than to raise revenue. 

Another view of the pay roll tax 
concerns its use to build up a na- 
tional system of old-age insurance. 
This tax takes effect Jan. 1, 1937. 
Officials say that if processing taxes 
are found by the Supreme Court to 
be legal, then pay roll taxes for sup- 
port of an insurance system ure 
likely to be upheld. 


PROTECTING STATES RIGHTS 

The Supreme Court, too, has re- 
emphasized its determination to 
protect States in their constitutional 
rights. 

A provision of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation law, enacted in 
1933, authorized State building and 
loan associations to become Federal 
building and loan associations re- 
gardless of the wishes of the State. 
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Wisconsin sought to retain jurisdic- 
tion over its associations and balked 
at the Federal authorization. 

The Supreme Court, in a unani- 
mous decision written by Justice 
Cardozo, upheld the attitude of the 
State of Wisconsin and held that 
the Federal Government had ex- 


ceeded its constitutional authority. 

Justice Cardozo wrote that “we 
are constrained to the holding that 
there has been an illegitimate en- 
croachment by the Government of 
the nation upon a domain of activ- 
ity set apart by the Constitution as 
the province of the States.” 


In concluding, he stated: 

“We hold that the conversion of 
petitioners from State into Federal 
associations is of no effect when 
voted against the protest of Wis- 
consin. Beyond that we do not go. 
No question is here as to the scope 
of the war power or of the power of 


eminent domain or of the power to 


regulate transactions affecting 
terstate or foreign commerce. 


effect of these, 


in- 
The 


if they have any, 
upon the powers reserved by 


the 


Constitution to the States or to the 
people will be considered when the 


’ 


need arises.’ 
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AVE you ever stopped to con- 
sider what it takes to achieve 
a value like Uneeda Biscuit at 5¢ a 


The National Biscuit Company has 
invested millions of dollars in mod- 
ern plants and equipment. It has 
trained America’s most expert bakers 
to maintain National Biscuit Company 


It has established a scientific lab- 
Oratory for testing raw materials and 





developing packaging improvements. 
It has developed a country-wide dis- 
tribution system which is a model of 


efficiency and speed. 





It has unfailingly cultivated the 
loyalty and good will of its workers— 
providing ideal working conditions, 
employee insurance, old age pensions 
and free medical department. 


These are some of the reasons why 


National Biscuit Company can offer 
the world’s biggest biscuit values. 
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Of course you'll give cigarettes for Christ- 
mas. They’re such an acceptable gift—such 
an easy solution of your problem. And 
Camels fill the bill so perfectly. They’re 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS than any other popular 
brand. They are the accepted cigarette 
business, and athletic 
worlds. Their finer tobaccos give that 
pleasant “lift” —that sense of well-being 
sO appropriate to the spirit of Christmas. 







At your nearest dealer’s you'll 
find this gay package—the Camel car- 
ton —10 packs of “20's” —200 cigarettes. 


R-J-REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


MAKERS OF CAMEL CIGARETTES AND 
PRINCE ALBERT SMOKING TOBACCO 
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One full pound of 


mild, mellow Prince 
Albert—the “biteless” 
tobacco — packed in 
the cheerful red tin 
and placed in an at- 
tractive Christmas 
gift package. 


Another Christmas special — 4 
boxes of Camels in “flat fifties”— 
wrapped in a gay Christmas package. 


Albert 


Fine tobacco for Christmas. For more 
than a quarter of a century, the mellow 
fragrance of Prince Albert has been as 
much a part of Christmas as mistletoe 
and holly. So to the pipe smokers on 
your Christmas list give Prince Albert, 
“The National Joy Smoke.” It’s the wel- 
come gift. For more men choose Prince 
Albert for themselves than any other 
pipe tobacco. Let every pipeful of Prince 
Albert repeat “Merry Christmas” for you. 





























Here’s a full pound 
of Prince Albert, luxe 
uriously packed ina 
real glass humidor 
that keeps Prince 
Albert in perfect con- 
dition and becomesa 
welcome possession, 
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Presidential Bees Hum 


As G. O. P. Chiefs Meet 


National Committee to Select 
Convention Time and Place 


JEPUBLICAN headquarters at Washington are 

harking to the call of the campaign. A 
swifter pace for political activity is being set as 
the Republican National Committee holds its 
first big war council. 


Among matters in the limelight is the time 
and place of the national convention. 
Midwest cities have the inside chance. Kansas 


City last week matched Chicago’s financial bid. 
Mayor B. B. Smith and ten other Kansas City 
boosters hied to Washington to dangle before 
G. O. P. moguls a $150,000 certified check they 
are putting up to guarantee convention expenses. 

A Washington visit by former Vice President 
Charles Curtis of Kansas stirred gossip to the 
effect that he might be made executive chair- 
man of the Republican Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, and that his sister, Mrs. Dolly Gann, 
is expected to become associated with the Wo- 
men’s Division of the Republican National Com- 


mittee. Mr. Curtis scouted talk of his appoint- 
ment. 
STUMP-THUMPING 

The far-flung stump circuit continued to re- 


sound last week to thumping Republican rhet- 
oric. 

“Debauchery” of the civil service, “fanatic de- 
votion to a wasteful spoils system,” with a “swol- 
len pay roll of political appointees,” were con- 
demned in a Thursday radio speech, under Re- 
publican Congressional Committee auspices, by 
Representative Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana. 


Budget-balancing 
ery, Ogden L. Mills, 


of New York, told 











Underwood & Underwood 
ENLISTING YOUTH 
J. Kenneth Bradley, former State Senator from 
Connecticut, who is heading the Young Repub- 
lican activities of the National Republican 
Committee. 





Columbus, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. Billions 

of work-relief spending have not made more 

than “a dent” in unemployment, he declared. 
A 10point program for Republicanism was 


is the keystone of recov- | 
the 


| 


proposed at Indianapolis by Silas H. Strawn, of | 


Chicago, former American Bar Association pres- 
ident. He wouid have the party stand for the 
Constitution, encourage industry, stop “planned 
economy” experiments, end centralization, liqui- 
date bureaucracy, quit “monkeying with the 
currency,” and push toward an_ international 
currency stabilization agreement. 

Erection of a statue of the late Senator Huey 
Long as a “blood martyr in the fight of America 
against imported dictatorship” was proposed by 
Senator Thomas Schall, of Minnesota. 


SO HUMS THE BEE 


Republican presidential bees hummed only in | 


minor key last week in and around hats of G. 
O. P. celebrities. Some pickup in tone and vol- 
ume of the buzzing at Topeka, Kan., was noted, 
however. 

There, from lunching with Governor Alf Lan- 
don, emerged two _ publishers paeaning his 
praises. “He understands the issues; he can be 
nominated and elected,” said William Randolph 
Hearst. “He is a doer, not a promiser,” said 
Paul Block. To the symposium of encomiums 
Henry J. Allen, former Kansas Senator, con- 


tributed his bit by observing that “Governor | 


Landon is a stingy man” and “the time has 
come for a stingy man to be President.” 

At Chicago, Colonel Frank Knox, challenged 
to propose substitutes for AAA, promulgated a 
“regional rotation” program for agriculture, 
which would involve a $300,000,000 annual Fed- 
eral subsidy for withdrawal of 25 million acres 
of farm land from cultivation each year for two- 
year periods. 


When Senators Borah and Vandenberg, both 


touted as presidential possibilities, were found 
in conference at the former’s Wakhington of- 
fice Thursday, they told ubiquitous newsmen it 
was merely a friendly little visit.” Asked whether 
he thought the next Republican nominee had 
been present at the confab, Senator Vanden- 
berg replied, “I say nothing; claim nothing, and 
concede nothing.” 


CALIFORNIA LEADERSHIP 
Talk about Mr. Hoover’s chances turned mo- 
mentarily to California, where political observ- 











Millard E, Tydings 


which find many differing views. 


Ruby Laffoon 


Senator Tydings, (Dem.), of Maryland, in an address in New 
York City, proposes that Congress pay as it goes, declaring that a 
nation “can not spend itself into prosperity.” 

Governor A. B. (‘‘Happy”) Chandler, a New Dealer, and former 


+ 


A. B. Chandler 





Silas Strawn 


—Photos by Underwood & Underwood and Wide World. 


DISCORD AND HARMONY IN THE POLITICAL SYMPHONY 
ALANCING the budget, Government “interference” in business, 
and State cooperation with the Federal Government are topics 


Governor Laffoon, an anti-New Dealer, patch up their political 
dispute temporarily while the former takes the formal oath as 
Executive of Kentucky. 

Mr. Strawn, Chicago lawyer and former head of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, lays down a 10-point platform which 
a Republican President, if elected, should follow. 
in Mr. Strawn’s platform is, ‘““Keep in accord with the Constitution.” 


Plank Number 1 











ers predicted a possible tussle between his 
friends and those of Governor Frank Merriam 
for leadership of the California delegation to 
the national convention. 

While Republicans mentioned for President 
continued their watchful waiting for the office 
| 





to call the man, Senator George Norris (Prog.- 

Rep.) was powerfully pulled by coaxers last 
| week to change his decision not to enter the 
| senatorial primaries in Nebraska. Thousands of 

letters and petitions were reported to be flutter- 
ing onto his desk importuning him to take a 
fifth term. 

In some previous election years the Senator 
has diffidently threatened to retire, then finally 
yielded to persuasion. His coaxers, this time, 
include even President Roosevelt, 





A. Third Party Threat 


Townsendites Decide to Select 
A Complete 1936 Ticket 


THIRD party threat is defiantly flaunted at 
the old political partigs by Townsendites. 
They will have a 1936 presidential ticket and con- 
gressional candidates of their own, it was an- 
nounced Dec. 13. The switch in tactics came as 
a surprise, for heretofore they have merely tried 
to pledge Congress candidates of the existing 
parties to their cause. 

To “capture” Congress the Townsendites have 
started a pre-session poll of all Congressmen by 
a questionnaire. Threat of defeat will be flaunted 
against those opposing the plan. Dr. Townsend 
claims his movement has a present voting 
strength of 25 millions, including five million 
Townsend Club members. 

Democratic Chairman Farley lately admitted 
Townsendism is becoming a political factor in 
nearly every. part of the country, except perhaps 
New England. Into New England, too, it has 
spread, according to Senator Fred H. Brown 
(Dem.), of New Hampshire, who is continuing to 
say “no” to Townsendites in his State. One man 
threatening him with election day reprisals 
claimed to control 600 votes, the Senator declared 
last week, but on a checkup Mr. Brown found the 
population of the town was only 250. 

In Pittsburgh, Father James R. Cox, who led 
“Cox’s Army” to Washington in 1932, announced 
he will head a march to the Capital next month 
to demand passage of the Townsend plan. 

Taking a leaf from tactics of the Townsend- 
ites, Father Charles E. Coughlin, who lately quit 
the New Deal camp, last week called on his Na- 
tional Union for Social Justice to organize con- 
gressional districts “for the purpose of driving 
from public office those who support the system 
of private money control.” 


Dues For the Deficit 


Levy Contributions for Party 
From Public Employes’ Pay 








(ut of the pay of city and State employes at 

St. Louis will come “contributions” to wipe 
out that city’s share of the reported $400,000 
Democratic National Committee deficit, re- 
maining from the 1928 and 1932 national cam- 
paigns, according to a statement by Mayor 
Bernard F. Dickmann. 

An assessment against pay of city and State 
employes there for one month to raise $5,500 
pledged to help liquidate the party debt will be 

\ made, the Mayor announces, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch. He explains the as- 
sessment was determined by local Democratic 
leaders after the party deficit was pro-rated 
among the States. 

At his latest press conference Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman Farley reported that 
favorable progress was being made in reducing 
this debt of the party, one of whose chief cred- 
itors is John J. Rascob, Mr. Farley’s predecessor 
as Chairman of the National Committee. 











| The Talmadge Rebellion 


Texan Comes to Aid of Georgia 
Governor In Fight On New Deal 


N features of the political makeup of Geor- 
gia’s Governor Talmadge other than his red 
suspenders there’s plenty snap-back power. 
Georgia New Deal Democrats held a big At- 
lanta “homecoming” rally, with the President 
there, to squelch the Governor. But he snapped 
back with a snappier brand of insurgency than 
ever, announcing he'll soon summon a “grass 
roots” convention to stage secession of old-line 
Jeffersonian Democrats from the New Deal and 
split the “solid South.” 

The insurgent movement is starting under 
auspices of the Southern Committee to Uphold 
the Constitution, which claims a membership of 
100,000 in 17 States. John Henry Kirby, Hous- 
ton, Texas, Democrat, and chairman of the com- 
mittee, will be co-signer of the convention call 
with Governor Talmadge. 

“The President is not a Democrat,” declared 
the Governor in New York. “We must halt 
Roosevelt” and the “boondoggling and votedog- 
gling” measures of “pink-whiskered professors,” 
said Chairman Kirby in a speech at Philadelphia. 





Taxless Potatoes 


They Will Defiantly Sprout On 
G.O.P. Ladies’ Front Lawns 


WHATEVER a young man’s fancy may turn to 

in Springtime, Mrs. Republican’s is likely to 
turn to “liberty spuds.” That is, if she carries 
out currently avowed intentions. 

In war-time many a front yard grew patriotic 
potatoes. In the New Deal era front-yard potato 
vines will sprout again, and perhaps be taught 
to climb liberty poles as a gesture of defiance 
to the AAA potato control law. 

Leading women Republicans have announced 
they will become front-yard spud farmers to see 
what the Government will try to do to them. 

Mrs. Robert L. Bacon, wife of a New York Con- 
gressman, will plant her protest potatoes out 
near the street in Washington where she hopes 
Secretary Wallace will be “sure to see them.” 

The stately front lawn at the Newport, R. L., 
home of Mrs, Ellen French Vanderbilt FitzSim- 
mons, society leader and member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, will become an ex- 
tensive potato patch, it is announced. At Boston 
last week she cheerfully invited members of the 
Women’s Republican Club of Massachusetts to 
visit her in jail next Summer. 





Liberty League Decision 


Solon From Texas Peppers It 
With Dissenting Opinions 


/HILE the Supreme Court heard pleas in cases 
testing AAA constitutionality last week, the 
American Liberty League’s “court,” consisting of 
its lawyers’ committee, handed down a “decis- 
ion” holding the Guffey coal law unconstitu- 
tional. It is invalid, they said, because infring- 
ing upon State rights and individual liberties 
and involving abuse of the taxing power for 
regulatory rather than revenue purposes. 

Warm dissent from the Liberty League’s “de- 
cisions” was registered by Representative Maury 
Maverick of Texas. At a Galveston forum meet- 
ing he branded the Liberty Leaguers as “Tories 
* * * ignorant and brutal like the Red Horde 
of Moscow.” 

“The impudence of this crowd is unlimited,” 
he said, “and if some of their statements accus- 
ing the Government of violating the Constitu- 
tion were made by radicals “they would have 


+ 





landed in jail.” However, 
want a law passed to stop these fellows from all 
their subversive tactics, their pious hypocrisies, 
or their questionable ethics—let them shout and 


he added, “I don’t | 





yammer.” 

By the National Economy League last week | 
the Administration was offered a suggested bud- 
get designed to produce a quarter-billion-dollar | 
surplus in the next fiscal year instead of a three- 
billion-dollar deficit. The Economy League | 
would make its greatest slashes in relief and | 
public works expenditures. 





‘Every Man a Moses’ 


Canaan-Trekking Missourians 
Start ‘Out of the Wilderness’ 





‘THERE'S one less bidder for the national party 

conventions. St, Louis has pulled out of the | 
contest—but the other Missouri metropolis, Kan- 
sas City, is reported to be strengthening its bid- | 
ding hand for both conclaves against Chicago as 
its most threatening Midwest rival. 

The very week it flung away its convention 
hopes, St. Louis, as a consolation prize, had the 
distinction of becoming cradle city for the new- 
born “Moses Wing Organization.” “Every man a 
Moses,” is the motto of members, who wear “Out 
of the Wilderness” buttons. 

The pillar of fire by which the Moses-wingers 
hope to lead the people out of the Egypt of de- 
pression is an agricultural production allotment 
plan with government price minimum guaran- 
tees. William R. Schneider, lawyer and former 
Missouri legislator, is head Moses of the Canaan- 
bound host, who hope to have the old parties 
approve their doctrine. 





Political Spoils 


Contestants Pull Prizes 
From Anti-Plum Pudding | 


66" O the victors belong the spoils.” 

The victors are Mrs. Thomas Reed Powell, 
of Cambridge, Mass., and Mrs. Mae S. Crawford, 
Washington, D. C. The spoils are $35. They 
scored their victory last week over several thou- 
sand other contestants from 40 States compet- 
ing the nationwide anti-spoils slogan contest 
conducted by the National League of Women 
Voters. 

Mrs. Powell's $25 first prize slogan was: “Find 
the Man for the Job, Not the Job for the Man!” 
Mrs. Crawford's $10 second prize slogan was: “Let 
Ability, Not Politics, Be the Yardstick!” 

Twenty-two per cent of the contestants were 
men, but only two of them managed to break 
into the “honorable mention” column. Indiana, 
famous as a sprouting ground for literature, led 
all the other States in number of slogan entries. 


Anti-New Deal Straw | 
| 





Midwest Farmers Raise and 
Thresh It In Digest Poll 


'TTHE “Solid South” stays anchored, but the 

Western farm belt is unbuckling itself from 
the New Deal, according to the fourth weék’s 
report on the Literary Digest straw poll. 

The New Deal leads in seven, lags in 19 of the 
26 States thus far heard from. The seven pro- 
New Deal States are all in Dixie. The 19 against 
the New Deal include 11 Midwest farm States. 
All but one of the 26 States voted for Roosevelt 
in 1932. 


Last week’s division of 642,711 votes shows a | 


57.24 per cent proportion against the Roosevelt 
Administration, as compared with 55.6 the pre- 
vious week. 





| 





Farm Criticism Spurs 


New Deal Defense 


Maine to Go Democratic, Predicts 
Postmaster General Farley 


A NOTHER swift “winning of the West” foray 
i by President Roosevelt headlined Demo- 
cratic activities last week. Mr. Roosevelt's at- 
tack on AAA opponents as “a few who profited 
heavily from the depression” provoked enthus- 
iastic cheering from his Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion audience of 14,000 persons. 

Supplementing the President's Chicago de- 
fense of AAA, Secretary Wallace and AAA Ad- 
ministrator C. C. Davis, at the Chicago farm 
meeting, got in licks for the New Deal farm 
policy and the Canada trade pact. (For further 
report of their speeches and the President's trip, 
see Page 4). 


A FLING AT THE ENEMY 

Charles Michelson, Democratic National Com- 
mittee publicity ace, in his weekly news letter 
to Democratic editors, continues his sniping at 
the field of Republican Presidential possibilities. 
He simplifies the contest to a dual set of rivalries 
between Mr. Hoover and Senator Borah and be- 
tween Governor Landon and Colonel Knox. 

From Senator Joseph F. Guffey, Chairman of 
the Democratic Senatorial Campaign Commit- 
tee, comes prediction of victory for all 17 Demo- 
cratic Senators due to stand for reelection next 
year. 

Democratic National Committee Chairman 
Farley’s grist of prophecy for the week was 





—Underwood & Underwood 
“A BROADER, UNSELFISH VIEW” 
Senator Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsylvania, in an 
| address at Rochester, N. Y., defends the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Act, of which he is a sponsor. The law 
is not perfect, he admits, but will be amended over 
a period of years. 








slightly below normal in quantity but up to par 
in confident quality when he predicted Maine 
would go Democratic next year. He was inspired 
to this view of the omens by a visit from Maine’s 
Governor Brann and a Pinetree State delegation. 

Pushing plans for the Democratic Jackson 
Day dinners, January 8, with the aim of having 
one in every county in the United States, Frank 
Wickhem, National President of the Young Dem- 
ocratic Clubs, last week appointed a promotion 
committee. He reports “100 per cent coopera- 
tion” from all the States. 


POLITICAL VIEWS EXPOUNDED 

Democratic Congressional spokesmen, mostly 
Senators, last week busied themselves voicing 
views on varied political themes. 

A vigorous defense of the Guffey Coal Act was 
made by Senator Guffey on Thursday, before the 
New York State Solid Fuel Merchants’ Associa- 
tion convention at Rochester, 

Congress must adopt a pay-as-it-goes policy 
or, at any rate, contract no debt it cannot liqui- 
date within 15 years, Senator Millard Tydings of 
Maryland, told the Southern Society of New York 
City in a Wednesday address. He warned against 
such beguiling slogans as “A Chicken in Every 
Pot” and “Put a Smile in the White House.” 

So far as the national debt is concerned, those 
who blame the Roosevelt Administration for in- 
creasing it ignore the sound policy that has been 
adopted of refunding a considerable part of the 
debt at lower interest rates, Representative 
James M. Mead of Buffalo, N. Y., declared in a 
statement issued on Thursday. 

A “big battle” at the next Congress by farmers 
and producers for “more money” was predicted 
on Monday by Senator Elmer Thomas, of Okla- 
homa, ardent silverite. Billions of dollars of 
idle gold and silver stocks in the Treasury should 
be put to work paying the soldiers’ bonus and 
easing farm debts, he says. 

Kentucky Democrats, 25,000 strong, turned out 
for the inauguration of their new governor, 
“Happy” Chandler, at Frankfort, Ky., Tuesday. 
Victor in primaries and election over the party 
faction of retiring Governor Ruby Laffoon, Gov- 
ernor Chandler pledged himself in his inaugural 
to “place the welfare of my fellow citizens above 
the welfare of any factions.” 

Contrastingly strident were observations of 
General Hugh Johnson, self-styled “friendly 
critic” of the New Deal, stumping the Western 
wide-open spaces with wide-open throttle. “I 
am going to raise all the hell I can to get the 
New Deal back to its original policies,” he told 
a Pasadena audience. “The Democratic pro- 
gram, right now, is pure Socialism. 
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+ + THE STATES AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS + + 


DJUSTMENT of legislation 
administrative procedure to per- 
mit participation in the benefits of 
the Federal program of social se- 
curity continues to command the at- 
tention of State legislatures Old- 
age pensions overshadow interest in 
other phases of the social security 
program, 

The Illinois legislature is consider- 
ing a proposal to set up county ma- 
chinery for the administration of 
old-age pension legislation. UCnem- 
ployment insurance measures also 
have been introduced; action seems 
doubtful, although a study of the 
problem may be provided for. 

The Administration measure, in its 
present form, would give the State 
control of the appointment of county 
boards to administer old-age pen- 
sions. Gounty judges would be em- 
powered to nominate candidates, but 
not to appoint them. County boards 
would dispense the combined Fed- 
eral and State contributions to the 
pension fund. 

INDIANA’S PROBLEMS 

A special session of the General 
Assembly of Indiana, to colisider 
means for qualifying for participa- 
tion in the Federal social security 
program, will be avoided if Governor 
Paul V. McNutt holds to his present 
opinion that existing legislation is 
adequate. 

One group of legislators is con- 
fident Indiana can qualify for Fed- 
eral aid without further legislation; 
another group, opposed to the social 
security plan, hopes that the legisla- 
ture will not have to consider it. 
Raising of revenues to finance pen- 
sions offers the greatest problem. 

Missouri has adopted a sales tax 
to raise funds to match the Fed- 
eral contribution to provide $30 
monthly maximum pension for the 
aged. However, the legislature failed 
to appropriate funds for investiga- 
tion of applications; so the Federal 
Government has been asked to au- 
thorize a $200,000 WPA allocation 
for this purpose. 

The Missouri law went into effect 


and 


| Ottawa county, 


Bringing Systems Into Line With Federal Social Security 





Program; Tests of Liquor Laws 


last August, and it was hoped that | 
benefits would be distributed in time 
for Christmas. While the old-age 
pension department has been pass- 
ing upon applications at a rate of 
approximately 1,000 a week, none 
has been submitted for approval of 
the State Commissioner, Allen M. 
Thompson. 


REVISING OHIO’S LAWS 

The Ohio old-age pension law, it is 
generally believed, needs much re- 
vision to insure maximum benefits 
of $30 monthly allowed under the 
Federal social security program. 
Residence requirement may have to 
be reduced from 15 to 5 years; pro- 
vision must be made to refund to the 
Federal Government half of such 
funds as may be collected from es- 
tates of deceased pensioners; pro- 


vision must also be made for reports | 


to the Federal Government for ap- 
proval of procedure. 
An Oklahoma law authorizing pay- 





West Virginia State liquor control 
act, providing for country option by 
referendum procedure, have both 
passed the test of judicial opinion. A 
three-judge Federal court found 
that the Pennsylvania law did not 
violate the Federal constitution; the 
West Virginia law was found to 
comply with the State constitution 
in a ruling by the State Supreme 
Court. 

A monopoly to Pennsylvania 
brewers and distributors was cre- 
ated by the Pennsylvania law, con- 
tended the complaining non-resi- 
dent litigants. The decision held 
that the law is within the purview 
of the Federal Webb-Kenyon act, 
which prohibits transportation of 
intoxicants into States where pro- 
hibited by law, and that, as the State 
had the right to make its own reg- 
ulations regarding the liquor busi- 
ness, the prohibited shipments lost 


| identity as an article of interstate 


ment of pensions to the blind has | 


been declared unconstitutional by 
the State Court of Tax Reviews. The 
ruling sustains protest of the Frisco 
railroad against a 1/8-mill levy by 
authorized by the 
county excise board to reimburse the 
State for pensions paid in the county. 
The decision was that the law was 
invalid in attempting to levy an ad 
valorem tax for State purposes in 
conflict with the constitutional 
amendment adopted in 1933 abol- 
ishing all ad valorem State levies. 
x * 


| VALIDITY OF LIQUOR LAWS 


'NHE PENNSYLVANIA beverage li- 

cense law of 1935, regarded by 
non-resident brewers and beer im- 
porters as a bar to doing business 
within the Commonwealth, and the 














Christmas 





| 


| 


commerce when they reached the 
State line. * 





In West Virginia a taxpayer has 
brought suit to enjoin a referendum 
on the liquor question in Barbour 


County. A writ of prohibition was | 


denied. 

The State liquor commission of 
Maine announced that an import- 
er’s permit will be required Dec. 15 
and thereafter for importation of 
liquor into the State. 


x *% % 
MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATION 
IVE MAJOR ACHIEVEMENTS are 
accredited to the special session 
of the Mississippi legislature just 
ended: 
A corrupt practices act designed 
to safeguard State elections. 
Million-dollar appropriation as 
advance to counties to permit pay- 
ment of arrearages of teachers’ sal- 
aries. 
Emergency relief program set up. 
Reductions in other taxes and 
increase in homestead tax exemp- 
tions from $1,000 to $2,500. 
Five years’ tax exemption for 





rural lines for distribution of power 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Appropriations totaling more than 
three million dollars included: 1.8 
millions for education; a million for 
retirement of hospital building 
bonds; $700,000 for relief of unem- 
ployables, under the new State re- 
lief board. 
x~* * 


FREE ZONE AT SAN FRANCISCO 
RANT OF THE PRIVILEGE to 
establish a foreign trade zone 

within the port of San Francisco 

has been solicited by the harbor 
commissioners. The application has 
been filed with the Secretary of 

Commerce, as chairman of the 

Foreign-Trade Zones Board, under 

the terms of the Celler Foreign 

Trade Act. 

The property is owned. by the 
State, and is under the jurisdiction 
of the State harbor commission. The 
zone would embrace the two outer 
transit sheds in pier 46 at San 
Francisco, together with adjacent 
uncovered areas on the pier and 
portions of adjacent slips sufficient 
to permit the berthing of deep-sea 
shipping. 

The mayor of New York City has 
also filed application for establish- 
ment of a foreign trade zone, to be 








located at Stapleton, Staten Island. 


zone in the port at San Juan, Puerto 


the 
filed. 


Application for establishment ofa 














Rico, will be formally received when 
necessary exhibits have been 
Mayo Duptey. 
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Now—and all thru our eastern 
winter—Arizona’s famous desert 
inns, hotels and ranches, and Cali- 
fornia's sunny valleys and beaches, 
ore at their warm out-doors best. 
So, this winter — special Phoenix 
Pullmans four times a week on the 
Chief; daily Phoenix and Grand 
Canyon Pulimans on Grand Can- 
yon Limited; fine Santa Fe service to 
Palm Springs and all the Southwest. 
Comfort in air-conditioned Map wo Ralp wih your giune? 
trains; economy in lowest 
winter round-trip fares in 

1600 Chestnut St. at 15th 


istory. 
Santa Fe h story. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
624 Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-1465 


a 
G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 
SANTA FE RY. 
302 Franklin Trust Bldg. 






































Profits plucked from the Air! 


Some of the many magic uses 
to which radio advertising is put 


T HAS been said that Lord & Thomas 
have pioneered more new things in 
radio than all the other agencies combined. 
Certainly the famous “Firsts” which 


We present, below, the radio shows cur- 
rently sponsored by our clients on na- 
tional networks. 


Pepsodent, with “Amos ’n’ Andy” 





Some radio “firsts” 
credited to Lord & Thomas 
(NAMES ON REQUEST) 

It has been said that Lord & Thomas 


Gift Suggestion 


YOU have a number of good friends who 
would enjoy The United States News and ap- 
preciate receiving it regularly—especially 
during 1936 campaign year! Why not send 
it to them as a Christmas gift? 

By taking advantage of our special gift sub- 
scription rate, you can send this publication 
to a friend each week for the next EIGHT 
MONTHS for only $2.50.* 


you prefer. 
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distinguish our record support this state- 
ment, and notable sales results confirm it. 

But Lord & Thomas are the last who 
would care to be characterized as a “radio 
agency.” Our record in the successful use 
of all the other advertising media is an 
open book. 

It is no accident that practically all of 
the successful users of broadcast adver- 
tising are large and successful users of 
other advertising media. With a large back- 
ground of newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising. far-seeing advertisers have found in 
broadcasting the way to more customers, 
reached by a different method. 

Since the nature of the sales tasks given 
us vary almost as widely as the character 
of our clients’ businesses, a thorough 
knowledge of the broadcast medium is es- 
sential in deciding the method of adver- 
tising attack. 


Programs Must Do More than Entertain 
—They Must Sell 


Lord & Thomas never lose sight of this 
fundamental. In the distinguished pro- 
grams which bear the imprint of Lord & 
Thomas showmanship, salesmanship is 
strikingly evident. Each program is not 
only a first-rate show — it is a first-rate 
selling show, as sales records will prove. 

Our radio departments include program 
directors, continuity experts, musical 
directors. They are versed in every phase 
of broadcast advertising. They have been 
foremost in recognizing new talent, and in 
securing it for advertisers at advantageous 
prices. 

Lord & Thomas offer evidence of the 
most convincing kind to support these 
claims — the sales records of many of 
America’s most important advertisers. We 
are happy to offer the accumulated wealth 
of our experience to national advertisers. 








Today—who does not know Amos ’n’ Andy? And 
Pepsodent? This blackface team, first of all the present- 
day strip programs, is in its seventh great year. And still 
voted the No. 1 laugh show of the air! 

NBC Red Network, 7 P. M., weeh nights, E. S. T. 


Lucky Strike, “Your Hit Parade” 


For many years a trail blazer on the air, Lucky Strike is 
represented by a large musical show, with a great or- 
chestra. —NBC Red Network, 8 P. M., Sat., E.S, T. 


“Cities Service Concert’ with 


Jessica Dragonette 
Jessica Dragonette, recently voted radio’s favorite 
woman star, is in her sixth straight year as the singing 
star of the Cities Service Hour, with a well known or- 
chestra and quartet. An outstanding program for build. 


ing sales and creating good-will. 
—NBC Red Network, 8 P. M., Fri., B.S. T. 


“The Magic Key” of RCA 
Radio acts as good-will ambassador and salesman for a 
great company, the Radio Corporation of America, and 
the members of the RCA family: RCA Mfg. Co., RCA 
Communications, Inc., Radiomarine Corp., National 
Broadcasting Co. An entirely new kind of radio hour, 
enlisting the greatest array of international stars ever 


assembled for one program. 
—NBC Blue Network, 2 P. M., Sun., E.S.T. 


Associated Oil, Football Broadcasts 


Another Lord & Thomas “First” —chain radio sponsor- 
ship of big West Coast football games. A splendid ex- 
ample of radio service to the consumer, and a natural 
vehicle for regional promotion of a product. 

—Pacifie Coast Networks, Sat. afternoon 


Pepsodent, with “‘Al Pearce 
and His Gang” 


A great new show pre-proved by its top ranking for 
six years on the Pacific Coast. Through it we bring 
Pepsodent Tooth Powder and Junis Cream to millions 
of women listeners three times a week in the late after- 
noon at approximately half the cost of evening hours. 

—NBC Red Network, & P.M., week nights, E.S.T 


Bourjois, “Evening in Paris Roof” 
Authentic Parisian atmosphere, created for this popu- 
lar-priced cosmetic line. Featuring Odette Myrtil, French 
star, the entire program reflects a sales mood charac- 


teristic of the product. 
—NBC Blue Network, 8:30 P. M., Mon., E.S. T. 


Kleenex, “The Story of Mary Marlin” 
Introduced as a cold cream remover, Kleenex sought 
new customers for its many other uses. “The Story of 
Mary Marlin” was tested locally...a hit! Put on a 
national chain, sales pyramided. “Mary Marlin” became 
radio’s most popular daytime show. F 

—CBS, 12:30 P.M., week days, E. S.T. 


pioneered more new things in radio 
than all the other agencies combined. 
Those credited to us are listed briefly 
below: 


1. First Daily Radio Contest of 
National Scope 
It rocked American streets with conver- 
sation, Made an average of 10,000 one- 
dollar sales a day for months. 

2. First Daily Network Strip. Program 
Started a whole new technique of com- 
mercial program building. 

3. First to Rebroadcast Commercial 
Program 
Repeat same program late at night for 
Far West coverage. 

4. First Big Hit Variety Musical Show 
Sponsored on Network 
Set the pattern for big commercial musi- 
cal production shows in radio. 

5. First Commercial Broadcast of 
Metropolitan Opera Series 

6. First Commercial Series of Pick-ups 
of Foreign Dance Orchestras 

7. First Sustained Commercial Series of 
Spot Pick-ups 
Artists and orchestras from all over 
country picked up on same program. 

8. First to Present Authentic Police and 
Department of Justice Dramas 

9. First in Number of Contest Returns 

1,800,000 forty-cent purchases in two 

weeks. 

First Chain Sponsorship of Football 

First Network Daytime Serial Show to 

Women 


Talent which was first sponsored or 
popularized nationally through us 
Amos ‘n’ Andy; Bing Crosby; Eddie Duchin; 
Hal Kemp; Walter O'Keefe; Phil Cook; The 
Goldbergs; Rosario Bourdon; Donald Novis; 
Fred Astaire; Lum and Abner; Al Goodman; 
The Revellers; Walter Winchell; Jack Pearl; 
Clara, Lu and Em; The Cavaliers; B. A. Rolfe; 
Al Pearce. 


10. 
11. 











Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
with “Lum and Abner” 


Local radio tests decided Horlick’s on an unusual step — 
to concentrate the entire appropriation on radio, and - 
“Lum and Abner.” They were recently voted the third 
most popular air team. 
—NBC Blue Network, 7:30 P. M., week nights, E. S. T. 


Other radio programs featured locally by Lord & 
Thomas include: “Jeannine and Lilac Time,” Pinaud 
---Local Koolmotor Broadcasts in three cities, for 
Crew Levick Co., a Cities Service subsidiary ... St. Paul 
“Traffic Court Broadcasts,” Nestlé’s Lion Brand Milk 
.-» Numerous spot announcements for RCA tubes... 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 
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The Christmas Table 
Reflects Costs of Food 


Prices of Poultry Now Below 
Those of Steaks and Pork Chops 


How MUCH will the traditional festive Christ- 
mas dinner reflect the ups and downs of 
food cost during the past year? 

Government food specialists make no predic- 
tions but they do hint that this Christmas the 
consumer probably will find it less expensive to 
eat roast poultry than various kinds of meat 
roasts. And if prices are any indication of ap- 
petites, turkeys, which began their march to 
market about the middle of November, will find 
themselves gracing many more dinner tables 
this Christmas than last. 

Federal food economists point out that poultry 
raisers have found it easier to make a “come- 
back” from the drought than beef and cattle 
producers. In proportion, stocks of poultry have 
increased much more rapidly in the past year 
than did the production of meats. 


CHICKEN OR PORK CHOPS 


Last Christmas the consumer paid just about 
as much for a pound of chicken as for a pound 
of pork chops. Latest reports from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that pork chops are selling 
for about 36 cents a pound, but roasting chickens 
are priced at about 31 cents. 

Since the prices of meat and poultry are not 
expected to show any appreciable advance or de- 
cline during the next few weeks, the consumer 
will find it cheaper to eat chicken than pork. 

Of course, in 1932, at about this time of the 
year, hens sold for 21 cents a pound—but pork 
chops could be bought for 17 or 18 cents a pound. 

Fresh vegetables are another essential part 
of the Christmas dinner. What are the price 
prospects for this holiday? 

White potatoes have increased slightly in price 





| —Wide World. 
RED CROSS LEADER 

Admiral Cary T. Grayson, is reappointed chair- 

man of the. American Red Cross by President 


Roosevelt 

since last year, but the consumer now finds sweet 
potatoes, onions, celery, cabbage and green beans 
less expensive than last year at this same time. 
Lettuce prices are about the same as those of 
last year. 





LESS EXPENSE FOR DINNER 


Apples, bananas and oranges will probably be 
cheaper this Christmas than they were last year. 
Lemons may be slightly higher in price. 

On the whole, fresh fruits and vegetables have 
done much less moving about on the consumer’s 
price ladder than most foods. Many of them are 
cheaper now than they have been in the past 
two years. 

What is Christmas without the prominently 
placed dish of nuts, raisins and dried fruits? 
This year the consumer will find that prices for 
these delicacies will be lower than prices asked 
last year. 

And so it goes—excluding the spectacular 
jumps in certain cuts of meat—most of the 
Christmas dinner and all of its “fixins” can be 
bought for less money this year than a year ago. 





Recovery in Education: 


A Long Pull Ahead 


T IS going to be a long pull to bring educa- 
tional facilities back to pre-depression levels. 
Such was the thought expressed by President 
Roosevelt to State Superintendents of Education 
of 36 States gathered in Washington to formulate 
a unified educational program. 

Pointing out that efforts to prune the relief 
part of the budget would of necessity curtail cer- 
tain phases of the national educational program, 
Mr. Roosevelt reminded the State leaders that 
he had stretched the law in providing relief for 
the building and repairing of schools. 

The same, he said, held true for the educa- 
tional aid extended to boys and girls under the 
National Youth Administration, the employment 
of 43,000 teachers under the emergency relief 
program, and the millions of Federal dollars 
given to the States to keep their schools open. 
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_ WPA Goes a-Hunting For Jobs For Professional People—Holiday Feasts 
And Prices—Weather as a Crime Barometer 


+ + 
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BETTER DAYS FOR WHITE-COLLAR PEOPLE 


HE WPA attempts to find more employment for professional 

and clerical people who have been hard hit by circumstance. 

Left: People lined up outside of a WPA office awaiting their turn 
to be interviewed. Upper center: Employers use the WPA offices 


in New York as an employment agency. 


An 


employer 


chief, looks o1 


a prospective salesman, as Victor Ridder, New York City WPA 


Lower center: Clerks working on a WPA library project. Right: 
Mural painting form one of the outstanding WPA outlets for 
interviews needy painters under the arts projects program. 


An Army of Fact Seekers: ‘White-collar’ Relief 


WPA. Hires Thousands to Dig Out Data on Nation's Problems—A Study of 
. The Employment Outlook 


+ into farm labor, construction and farm mort- 


VAST army of seekers after facts now marches 
under the banner of the Works Program. 

In hospitals, schools and courthouses, in labo- 
atories and libraries, in the fields and the moun- 
tains, in city streets and in the rivers and 
swamps, hundreds of thousands of men and wo- 
men are jotting down information on question- 
naires, bending over books, miscroscopes, tabulat- 
ing machines or charts, collecting, classifying and 
organizing a huge quantity of data. 

This counting, numbering and naming may 
bring new patterns of human thought. Right 
now it is bringing some measure of security and 
respect to the group often referred to as “the 
most forgotten of all the forgotten milions”— 
the White Collar workers. 

When the emergency relief program was at its 
height—more than 150,000 experienced white- 
collar workers were receiving relief benefits. Of 
those about half were employed on work projects. 
The present WPA program is expected to send 
the relief employment index of this group to new 
heights. 


VAST AND VARIED ARMY 


Doctors, lawyers, nurses, engineers, teachers, 
actors, artists, clerical workers, sculptors, danc- 
ers, sales people and musicians—all are a part 
of this vast army of vocationally disinherited. 

The amazing growth of the white-collar group 
parallels the amazing industrial growth of Amer- 
ica. In 1870 only 367,000, or 2.9 per cent of the 
10,000,000 persons then gainfully employed, be- 
longed to that group. By 1930, the propor- 
tion had grown to 8,000,000—or 16.3 per cent of 
the 49,000,000 gainfully employed workers. 

The plight of this group in depression’s tidal 
waves was first brought to the national con- 
sciousness under the Civil Works Administration. 
Various governmental departments secured the 
services of tens of thousands of such workers to 
institute or complete long needed surveys and 
research projects. 


DEFENSE OF BOONDOGGLING 


Relief administrators in Washington took the 
view that a hungry clerical worker or artist was 
just as hungry as a bricklayer—and had the same 
right to be employed at his own trade. 

Result was a series@#f “boondoggling” charges 
which has persistea until the present Works Pro- 
gram. 

But the Federal Relief Administration sticks to 
its guns—and it was only a short while ago that 
WPA Administrator Hopkins pounded a green- 
baize table in front of scores of mayors and 
shouted: 

“Call it boondoggling! Call it anything you 
want! But we will continue to give these people 
work that matches their trained abilities.” 

Under the Works Program, Congress specifically 
provided funds for the employment of profes- 
sional and clerical workers. 

Now the WPA has embarked upon $14,112,442 
program for white-collar workers which makes 
provisions for surveys ranging in scope from 
crime to diets and bank deposits. 

Among other things, these workers will inquire 











gages. One project calls for the relief system to 
investigate itself, although the general conclusion 
of determining “the beneficial effects from each 
of the several types of relief extendd by the Fed- 
eral Government” may be assumed to have been 
stated well in advance of the actual survey. 

An allotment of $12,000,000 will make possible 
a year’s study of the employment outlook, while 
providing work for 24,000 white-collar workers. 
The whole problem of technological unemploy- 
ment—displacement of workers by machinery— 
has long been a source of interest to economists. 
As yet no conclusive nation-wide studies have 
been made despite the fact that for many years 
certain facts have served to concentrate atten- 
tion on technological unemployment. 

For example, statistics show that from 1920 to 
1929 the physical volume of production in manu- 
facturing industries increased 37 per cent while 
employment dropped about 2 per cent; freight 
car loading increased 6 per cent from 1923 to 
1929 while employment on steam railroads de- 
clined 10 per cent; production of coal-increased 
10 per cent from 1919 to 1929 and employment fell 
about 14 per cent; despite an increase in the pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities; 800,000 agri- 
cultural workers were displaced between 1919 
and 1929. 


PROBLEMS TO BE ANSWERED 

Officials in charge of the survey think the trend 
has continued since 1929 in view of the fact that 
the output per man-hour in manufacturing in- 
dustries is estimated to have increased 25 per 
cent between 1929 and 1935. 





—Wide World. 


HELPING PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


Writers, painters, musicians, actors and other pro- 
fessional people who are in need look for jobs 
toward these people, who are in charge of WPA 
professional service projects. .Left to right: Bruce 
McClure, Chief of the Division; Hallie Flanagan, 
Director of Theatre Projects; Henry G. Alsberg, 
Director of Writers projects; and Holger Cahill, 











Director of Art projects. 
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Some of the questions which the white-collar 
employment outlook study will probably answer: 

What are the prospects for the reemployment 
of a substantial number of the unemployed? 
How many of the unemployed would be ab- 
sorbed by a return to former production levels? 

What groups of workers are likely to remain 
unabsorbed? 

Is there an appreciable number of workers who 
may be classified as “permanently displaced?” 

Do workers displaced by the introduction of 
new techniques become public charges or are they 
able to adapt themselves to other work? 

To what extent are “stranded” communities 
the result of technological changes? 


SURVEYS ALREADY MADE 


The present white-collar program follows 
closely upon the lines laid down under the old 
FERA program. During the past year hundreds 
of studies have been made of occupational char- 
acteristics, soil erosion and farm debts. Cost of 
living surveys have been made in 61 cities. Sani- 
tation surveys have been made of stream pollu- 
tion, industrial wastes and water supplies. Ju- 
venile delinquency, parole and probation have 
been analyzed from every angle. Unemployed 
epgineers ,draftsmen, architects, and other tech- 
nical workers have attacked the problems of sew- 
age, bridges, power equipment, flood prevention, 
mineral resources and conduits. A general na- 
tion-wide planning for park systems, reservoirs, 
dams and electrification has taken shape. 


BREAD FOR ACTORS AND ARTISTS 


Unemployed actors, musicians, writers and 
artists are being employed under the present pro- 
gram to fill the free time of other unemployed. 

Traveling troups of professional actors set up 
shops in parks, auditoriums and town halls and 
vary their programs from Shakespeare to “and 
the villain pursued her” shows. Puppet shows are 
given for the children and those adults who also 
enjoy the wire-strung antics of the marionettes. 

Concert orchestras of unemployed musicians 
offer daily and weekly programs. Dance bands 
spin out stream-lined tunes for those who can’t 
afford the price of admission to night clubs or 
dance halls. ; 

Artists are continuing the program which pro- 
vided murals for public buildings, paintings and 
water-colars for public offices, and small pieces of 
sculpture for exhibition purposes. 


COMPILING A “BAEDEKER” 


Hundreds of unemployed writers are scouring 
cities and villages for Americana culture, his- 
toric and econom:c traditions to be used in the 
preparation of an “American Guide”. Colorful 
local festivals and descriptions of some of Ameri- 
ca’s remaining primitive wildernesses are but a 
few of the thousands of topics which will eventu- 
ally find a place in the first American “Baedeker” 
ever to be published. 

And so it goes—from peering through a mi- 
croscope to painting stage coaches on high-school 
walls—the Federal Government has become the 
No. 1 patron of the arts, science, and literature. 

DEREK Fox. 
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How Weather Affects 
The Trend of Crime 


An Analysis of the Records of Law- 
Breakers; Thefts Most Numerous 


HE higher the temperature, the greater the 

number of murders and crimes of violence; 

the lower the temperature, the greater the num- 
ber of robberies and burglaries committed. 

That the weather sets the pace in crime trends 
was demonstrated last week by J. Edgar Hoover, 
head of the Division of Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice, in a report on crime con- 
ditions. 

“Compilations for the past several years indi- 
cate that offenses of murder and aggravated as- 
sault are most frequently committed in hot 
Summer months, while offenses of robbery and 
burglary are most frequently committed in the 
Winter months,” Mr. Hoover said. 


YOUTHS LEAD IN CRIME 


Youth is one of the most serious offenders 
against the law, Mr. Hoover declared, pointing 
out that: 

“Of the 292,530 arrest records examined during 
the first nine months of 1935, 57,033 of them rep- 
resented individuals under 21 years of age. 

“In addition, approximately 18 per cent of 
those arrested were between the ages of 21 and 
24 years, inclusive. Of the persons arrested dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1935, whose records 
were submitted to the FBI, a total of 37.4 per 
cent were under 25 years of age. 

“Arrests of 19-year-old individuals occurred 
more frequently than arrests for any other single 
age group. The serious charges most frequently 
placed against persons under 25 years of age 
are larceny, burglary, auto thefts, robbery and 
assault. In addition, persons under 20 years of 
age committed almost 12 per cent of the homi- 
cides.” 

Approximately one person in a hundred com- 
mitted a crime in the United States during the 
first nine months of 1935, according to police 
department records in 1,388 cities furnished the 
FBI. These cities surveyed by the Division of 
Investigation represented a population of 56,- 
613,391, and revealed the following offenses: 


Murder and non-negligent manslaughter.. 2,506 
Manslaughter by negligence ..... eoeceees - 2,006 
BEE. 550406 5056540%0000s6000000 ecvcccece ee 3,176 
NE 06 66600040490060i00008 ccccgcccccce 20,007 
Aggravated assault ..........+0. ccccccccee 20,142 
Burglary—breaking or entering ......#.+.132,487 
Larceny—theft ......cceceeseces cccccecoocs tl On 
AUtO helt cccccccccccccccccces eovcceccsees 90,030 
Total eccccccscccccescoccccs OAD 000 
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With reference to these figures it will be noted 
that more than one-half of all offenses were lar- 
cenies. Crimes of burglary, larceny and auto 
theft constituted 90.8 per cent of the total crimes 
listed in the table. 

Although the robberies involved the use of 
force or threat of force against persons, Mr. 
Hoover pointed out the object of these crimes 
is to obtain property. In other words, more than 
95 per cent of all the crimes listed in the table 
above are crimes committed for obtaining the 
property of others. The remaining 4.5 per cent 
of the crimes were offenses against persons. 

In this connection, Mr. Hoover noted that 
quite a number of the murders probably were 
the outgrowth of criminal operations, the pur- 
pose of which was illegally to gain possession of 
property. 


RECORD OF WOMEN 

Of the total of 292,530 arrest records examined 
by the FBI, 20,257, or 6.9 per cent, represented 
females. Women were found to be most fre- 
quently arrested for larceny, 3,191 (15.8 per cent) 
of the total of 20,257 being charged ,with that 
type of violation. Other offenses frequently 
charged against women were found to be prosti- 
tution and commercialized vice, disorderly con- 
duct, assault and vagrancy. In addition, 496 
women were charged with criminal homicide 
and 464 with robbery. 

In 103,462 (35.4 per cent) instances, the indi- 
viduals arrested had fingerprint cards on file in 
the Identification Division of the FBI. Mr. 
Hoover revealed that at the beginning of this 
month the Department of Justice had on file 
6,599,364 fingerprint records. P 
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NAVAL PARITY.—Term under which nations 
in a treaty agree that each may maintain war 
fleets equal in certain respects. Such is the de- 
mand of Japan in the present London confer- 
ence, seeking even strength: with the United 
States and Great Britain. 

TERRITORIAL CORRIDOR.—Sirip of land af- 
fording an isolated country access to the high 
seas, agreed upon by other nations to avert war- 
inciting ambitions. First adopted after the World 
War when Poland was allotted a strip of Ger- 
man territory terminating in the port of Gyd- 
nia. Now suggested as a plan to end the Ethio- 
pian question by allowing that country a strip 
of land terminating in the port of Assab, in 
Italian Eritrea. 


(ere re 
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PEGGING THE PRICE.—Agreement by gov- 
ernment or large interests pledging acceptance 
at a certain price of all quantities of a specified 
commodity which may be offered. Most notable 
recent instance is support of silver price by the 
United States. 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: NEW PEACE PLANS + 


EACE WITHOUT HONOR?—If) 


Geneva’s peace machinery were 
taken apart to find out what is foul- 
ing operations, it is possible that too 
much oil would be found in the 
gears. 

The proposed Hoare-Laval reward 
for Mussolini’s colonial excursion 
im Atrica, which is threatening 
the infant existence of “collective 
security,” has a relationship to oil. 

Some weeks ago when it was 
noised about the corridors of diplo- 
macy that in order to make League 
sanctions against Italy effective, the 
“life-blood” of am army, as well as 
cotton, coal and other raw mate- 


+ 


rials, would have to be banned to the | 


“outlaw,” there was answering thun- 
der on the Tiber. 

Britain, whose left hand was 
strongly upholding the League 
structure, and France, led by con- 
ciliatory Pierre Laval, heard im- 
pending war in the ominous warn- 
ings from Rome. The scheduled 
League Committee meeting to ex- 
tend the embargo list was postponed 
inasmuch as M. Laval could not 
leave Paris because of the domestic 
situation. 








G e nuine 
Hospitality 
in New York 


Single Rooms from $5 
Double Rooms from $7 
Suites $10 


DIRECTION: J. C. THORNE 
AND ). J. ATKINSON 


Hotel 
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Proposal For Territorial Grants to Italy to End African! 
War—Japanese Demand For Naval Parity 


There followed intimations from 
this side of the Atlantic that the 
United States had been “left out on 
a limb” in applying economic pres- 
sure to end the war. Whitehall 
hastened to assure the American 
Government that its attitude on an 
oil embargo had not altered, and 
from Geneva there came the an- 
nouncement that the postponed 


League Committee meeting would be 


held Dec. 12. 

The date arrived, but again con- 
sideration of the oil embargo was 
circumvented. This time, it was by 
the “peace” plan worked out by Sir 
Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Min- 
ister, who has contended from the 
first that in any settlement three 
parties must be satisfied—lItaly, 
Ethiopia, and the League—and Pre- 
mier Laval who has made manifest 
a sympathy for the Fascist cause 
from the beginning. The proposal 
was dropped on the table of the 
Sanctions Committee when it met, 
and all other propositions had to be 
put on the shelf. 

A public opinion, agreeably sur- 
prised in recent weeks at the appar- 


| ent cooperative strength at Geneva, 


was duly shocked that the aggres- 


| sive Duce was being offered greater 


spoils for making peace than he had 
been offered for preventing war. 
x*erk 
*¢ NEITHER DEFINITIVE NOR SA- 
~ “CROSANCT”—Captain Anthony 
Eden, Brtish League Minister, placed 
the plan before Geneva. Earlier in 
the week it had been rumored that 
he would resign as a result of his 
Chief’s agreement with Laval but a 
call at Buckingham Palace is said to 
have convinced Mr. Eden that he 
should return to his duties at the 
League capital. 

The Hoare-Laval plan, as made 
public on Dec. 13, embodies: Cession 
of eastern’ Tigre province, in the 
north, to Italy, with Ethiopia being 
permitted to retain the holy city of 
Aksum; grant Lo Ethiopia of a cor- 
ridor to the sea through Italian 
Eritrea to the port of Assab; “recti- 
fication” of the Ogaden-Somaliland 
frontier; Italian “expansion” in 
southwestern Ethiopia towards Lake 
Rudolph in the British Kenya Col- 
ony. 

Captain Eden told the committee 


{ 


} 








that the suggestions were “neither ; Following out the recommendations 


definitive nor sacrosanct.” He went 
on: “If the League does not agree 
with the suggestions, we shall make 
no complaint. Indeed, we should 
cordially welcome any suggestions 
for their improvement.” Whispered 
delegates — is Eden dropping the 
hint that his go*ernment will not 
be too disappointed if the plan is 
dropped? 

xx«e* 

AYS OF QUESTIONING. — But 

an is not smooth sailing for the 
peacemakers. 

The small nations on the Sanc- 
tions Committee succeeded in forc- 
ing on the agenda of the Council, 
when it meets Dec. 17, a full debate 
on the proposal. 

In the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties the left wing showed new op- 
position to Premier Laval for his 
proposed concessions to the Fas- 
cists. A government crisis threat- 
ened, with reports circulating that 
Edouard Herriot, radical socialist 
leader, who has supported the Pre- 
mier, was planning to resign. 

In Great Britain, the League of 
Nations Union and groups that have 
backed the Government’s oro- 
League stand, are demanding an ex- 
planation. Prime Minister Baldwin 
and members of the Cabinet are to 
be questioned in Commons. 

And as the diplomatic storm rages 
over Geneva, the forgotten nation 
speaks, if it is not too distinctly 
heard. Ethiopia has told Geneva 
that it will not consent to any pro- 
posal to destroy its territorial in- 
tegrity. Haile Selassie requested 
Geneva to call a meeting of the As- 
sembly to consider the proposal, but 
was turned down. 

x * * 
HOALS.—When the naval confer- 
ees opened their session in the 

Locarno room of the British For- 
eign Office on Dec. 9, one thing 
was evident. The points of view of 
the United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan have changed little, if at 
all, from those put forward a year 
ago in informal conversations at the 
London capital which finally reach- 
ed a deadlock. 

Ambassador Norman Davis, head 
of the American delegation, pre- 
sented the American suggestions. 



















































of President Roosevelt of a year ago, 
he asked for a 20 per cent reduction 
in the navies, and suggested that, 
if this goal could not. be accom- 
plished, as much be done as possible 
to prevent a naval race. 


Great Britain was represented by | 


Prime Minister Baldwin. He pro- 
claimed that “His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are prepared to prolong 
the principles of the Washington 
and London Naval Treaties with 
such modifications and adjustments 
as are expedient and necessary.” 

He declared that His Majesty’s 
Government “attach the greatest 
importance to a continuation of lim- 
itation * * * They would like to see 
a reduction in the sizes of all the 
larger types of ships and of the 
guns which they carry, and they 
still press for the abolition of the 
submarine.” 

Admiral Osami Nagano, chief of 
the Japanese delegation, pre- 
sented his country’s point of view. 
He called for a “just and fair agree- 
ment on disarmament” which would 
give Japan parity with the United 
States and Great Britain. 

France and Italy indicated that 
they could not commit themselves 


to a long-term agreement in view | 


of the unsettled situation in Europe. 
xk 
ARITY.—Japan’s demand for par- 
ity because the first business of 
the Conference. But her suggestion 
for a “common upper limit” to the 


navies, met with the combined op- | 


position of the Conference. Ambas- 
sador Davis listed his reasons as 
follows: 


7 | 
|} week. One was from the Finnish 
} government announcing that, as 


usual, the Baltic state would meet, 
on Dec. 15, its semi-annual war debt 
Payment amounting to $230,453. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 





To give Japan parity with United | 


States and Great Britain would 
mean an increase rather than a de- 
crease in naval building. 

The Washington and London 
Treaty equilibriums based on the 
respective naval needs of the sig- 
natories would be upset. 

There has been no change in the 
international situation to warrant 


upsetting the equilibrium established 


by the limitation pacts. 

The Japanese proposal fails to 
take into account the varying naval 
requirements of the powers. 

x* * 

(THE RESERVES—WwWhile navies 

were being talked of in London, 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson 
emerged hopefully from a two-hour 
cunference with the President, on 
Dec. 12, on the subject of naval re- 
serves. 

The Executive revealed at 
press conference the following day 
that he considers the present re- 
serve of from 22,000 to 25,000 men 
wholly inadequate. He indicated that 
plans which have been on paper 
since 1920 for developing this par- 
ticular arm of the sea service can 
probably be developed. 

x ke 


THE SECRETARY REPLIES.—The 

Canadian Trade Agreement con- 
tinues to figure in the news. On 
Dec. 12, the Secretary of State made 
public a letter which he had written 
in reply to a communication from 
Senator Edward P. Costigan (Dem.), 


of Colorado, containing protests 
from western lIlvestock interests 
against the agreement. Mr. Hull 


said the pact was “wise, prudent and 

well considered,” and that, under it, 

American livestock interests had 

much to gain and little or nothing 

to lose. xe 

\VORLD POLITICS.—King Fuad of 
Egypt, seeking to quiet disturb- 


his | 





ances, has signed a decree restoring 
the 1923 constitution providing for 
parliamentary government. 


Provisional President Mendieta, of | 


Cuba, has resigned in a dispute over 
the coming constitutiona! election. 

President de Vaiera, of the Irish 
Free State, has succeeded in abol- 
ishing the Senate which disagreed 


with him, by vote of the Dail 
Eireann. 
Premier Joaquin Chiapareta of 


Spain has resigned. 

Vice Chancellor von Starhemberg 
has informed Adolf Hitler, through a 
speech, that leadership of the Ger- 
manic nations must fall on Austria. 

Hopei and Chahar, two provinces 
of Northern China involved in the 
“autonomy” movement, have been 
granted a political council by the 
Nanking Government. 

x eek 
TWO NOTES—lInto the State De- 
partment’s hopper, two perfunc- 
tory notes were dropped during the 
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Mr. Sloan’s Views 
Win Approval 


CALL TO INDUSTRY TO SOLVE} 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IS 
PRAISED BY EDITORS 





A call to industry itself to meet so- 
cial and economic demands of the mo- 
ment, voiced by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., to 
the National Manufacturers’ Association, 
is accepted as a clear, accurate statement 
of the national need by all commenting 
newspapers, 82 per cent of whom indorse 

Sloan’s program while 18 per cent 
deny its feasibility. 


¢¢) NLIGHTENED industrial statesmanship” is 
President Sloan’s remedy for the ills of the 
nation. He denies the efficacy of politics, assails 
the doctrine of scarcity, and favors an equitable 
adjustment of the national income. 

“A courageous challenge to business to effect 
social betterment” says the Grand Rapids Press 
(Rep.) in its comment on Mr. Stoan’s speech: 

“Business leaders are today in an enviable posi- 
tion to guide the way in advancing the social and 
economic status of the community. 

“It is not enough to criticize and revolt, to at- 
tack and denounce. Vast problems of a changing 
social and economic order challenge the ability 
of those competent to act. 

“Government has attempted to determine a 
solution and in its own confused, awkward way 
has created a new multitude of serious problems, 
costly both in terms of money and effect upon 
humanity. 


ACTION, THE NEED 


“The eventual correction of these errors does 
not lie along the line of inaction, as Sloan warns, 
but rather through the active recognition by in- 
dustry of its responsibility for providing leader- 
ship.” 

“Mr. Sloan is far-sighted enough”, according to 
the Providence Bulletin (Ind.), “to appreciate 
that if the past errors are to be avoided and that 
if industry is to progress for the benefit of all, 
then wise statesmanship is necessary. The fu- 
ture must be viewed with eyes that have wit- 
nessed the follies of the past and the political 
threat of the present.” 

“If the people allow their political leaders to 
quench the initiative of their most valuable asset 
—their business leaders—the country will surely 
go into a prolonged and costly economic decline”, 
warns the Indianapolis News (Rep.). 


BROAD CONTEST FORESEEN 

The address is described by the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News (Ind.) as “outstanding for breadth 
of vision”, and that paper makes the comment 
on the correctness of Mr. Sloan’s advice: 

“The battle that now takes more definite form 
than at any time since the beginning of Roose- 
veltian experimentation will be on a far-flung 








front. Roosevelt has asked for it by going wild 
on reforms, by insisting upon legislation that 


stood Congress on its head and made the rest of 
us dizzy.” 

“If business, no longer leaning on Washing- 
ton”, suggests the Louisville Herald-Post (Ind.), 
“can bring about the well-being to which the 
speaker points, then are we all for that return to 
the older ways. People dabble with theories only 
so long as they have little else to occupy their 
minds. They want nothing so much, nothing so 
strongly, as to be too busy to attend to the many 
words of one brain trust or another. 

“A ‘forward thinking industry,’ free to turn its 
opportunities to account so long as it does not 
hog all that derives from such activity, will not 
have to be on the defensive. 

“And accordingly, the response to this epochal 
pronouncement will pretty generally take the 
form of an invitation to Mr. Sloan to lead us 
to it.” 


BUSINESS’ TASK 


“A voice crying in the wilderness” 
Sponse of the Muskegon (Mich.) 
(Rep.), which says: 

“Mr. Sloan asserts that business must assume 
the responsibility for leadership, in finding the 
answer to the economic problem of America, fail- 
ure of solution of which has brought about this 
political interference with business. Also, it will 
go infinitely farther in the next few years un- 
less business finds an answer to the question pub- 
lic sentiment is now demanding of politics. 

“Politics has not the answer, and never will 
have. But politicians have glib substitutes for 
the answer, which will serve the same purpose— 
until it is too late to save the rugged individual- 
ism which has been and must continue to be the 
fibre of Americanism, if Americanism is pre- 
served’ 

“If industry becomes what it should be”, ar- 
gues the Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat (Dem.), 
“there will be no labor troubles, no strikes, no de- 
pression, no unemployment, no hunger, no strife, 
no trouble for the people of this nation. Indus- 
try holds the key to the problem. 

“Should industry fail to accept this broader re- 
sponsibility it will bring the urge for more and 
more interference from without—government in 
business. 


REDUCING COSTS 

“To attain this goal, 
duction in the real 
goods and services, 


is the re- 
Chronicle 





Mr. Sloan advocates re- 
costs and selling prices of 
and a more economic balance 
of national income through policies affecting 
wages, hours, prices and profits. 

“He is correct in that position, too. If the em- 
ployers will be satisfied with a decent return from 
their investments, if they will share t 


heir profits 
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The Man We Must Watch 


Cartoonist Sumners in the Cleveland News | 





with the workers, if they will pay fair wages and 
require reasonable working hours, if they will re- 
duce the cost of selling goods by elimination of 
overlapping agencies of distribution, the end to- 
ward which he points will be reached.” 

“It is highly significant,’ remarks the New 
Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier (Ind.), “that Mr. 
Sloan’s conclusions have just been understood 
and double-riveted by the first objective study of 
the capitalistic system as a clinical specimen ever 
made in America. We refer, of course, to the 
Brookings Institution report, four volumes ot 
which have now been issued under the direction 
of Dr. Harold Moulton.” 


REGULATING PRODUCTION 


“While Mr. Sloan’s view was much more liberal 
than that of many other speakers,” says the 
Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.), “and while 
he warned industry that it must liberalize its 
policies generally or be ever forced to submit 
more and more to governmental interference, he 
condemned a policy of the Administration which 
he, as the head of a great corporation, pursues 
himself. 

“The automobile industry produces for the 
market: it estimates what it believes orders will 
be and then seeks to fulfill that demand without 
producing a surplus that would be a drug on the 
market by the time the new models came out. 
Industry generally produces to meet the demand 
and it’ does it under the protection of a tariff.” 
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Press Unconvinced 
As to Farm Policy 


PRESIDENT’S CLAIMS OF SUCCESS 
GENERALLY QUESTIONED; ECO- 
NOMIC WASTE CHARGED 











President Roosevelt's défense of his ag- 
ricultural policy, in his address before the 
Farm Bureau convention in Chicago, is re- 
ceived by the public, evidently, with a 
clear understanding of the talking points 
on both sides of the AAA question. Com- 
menting newspapers are divided in these 
proportions as to acceptance of his theo- 
ries: Favorable, 24 per cent; unfavorable, 
76 per cent. 
EMPLOYERS of America will begin going down 

the AAA are made largely with reference to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s figure of the “seamless web” of 
farming and industry. 

Support of the President is based on the con- 
viction that he is right in the belief that in- 
creased farm income, through processing taxes, 
contributes to the well-being of the whole coun- 
try. Emphasis is placed on the interdependence 
of both forms of production. 

Opposition makes a special mark of the theory 
of scarcity, as opposed to free production. 


AID TO RECOVERY 

“In enabling agriculture to lift itself out of 
the slough of despond,” says the Atlanta Journal 
(Dem.), “the Roosevelt Administration made a 
master stroke for national recovery.” 

“An appeal for justice for all, which must be 
achieved through the effective cooperation of 
all” is praised by the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror (Ind.). 

On the other side of the case the New York 
Sun (Ind.) advises: 

“It is true that farmers have much more in- 
come than they did last year: but much of that 
increase represents money arbitrarily collected 
in the form of processing taxes and disbursed in 
the form of bonuses—collected from the con- 
sumer and paid out to the producer not as a 
commonplace operation of buying and selling, 
but as an emergency operation of the Federal 
Government.” 

“To defend the AAA upon any basis except one 
of temporary relief,” declares the Columbus (O.) 
Evening Dispatch (Ind.), “is almost impossible.” 
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Cartoonist Jensen in the Chicago Daily News 


The Man Who Couldn’t Eat the 
Constitution 











Social Security Taxes 


From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Ind,). 
JHAT consolation is there in Social Security 
for employers whose taxes already are high? 
None is discernible now. The bald truth is that 
employers are to be penalized, in effect, for pro- 
viding employment. The theory is that it will 
make unemployment less distressing for the un- 


employed in the future, but in the opinion of 


some analysts this heavy taxation of pay rolls, 
something that has not been done in this coun- 
try before, will increase the number of perma- 
nently unemployed Americans. 
e¢ 8 

From the Charlotte (N. U.) Observer (Dem.): 
[EMPLOYERS of America will begin going down 

into their pockets the first of the year’ and 
working out new taxes. 

The intelligent employer-mind of America will 
not resist the idea of an adequate social security 
program. 

Unless oppressively set up in the way of con- 
fiscatory levies, social security will be cheaper in 
the long run to business and industrial America 
than to let things slide as they are and even- 
tually force them to pay for the damage result- 
ant from social insecurity. 


—_________ 4 
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(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


For an Informed Electorate 

Sir:—I read with interest your article 
“Without Benefit of Conscience” in your 
issue of Dec. 2, in which you recount the 
evils of reckless waste of the taxpayers’ 
money by politicians. 

The convention system, with all its 
faults, and they were grave ones, had 
this to recommend it: A party as such 
selected its ticket, responsibility was 
fixed and good politics counseled that a 
good average ticket be nominated. * * * 

With adoption of the party primary 
system the interest of the average citi- 
zen seemed to grow less because, gen- 
erally lacking definite information as to 
the various candidates for the different 
offices, the voter is confused when he 
tries to votee, and very often stays away 
from the polls. The result is that the 
politician and his organiezd friends 
ususally name candidates without any 
responsibility for the result. * * * 

It took me nearly seven years of pros- 
elyting to bring about organization of a 
county-wide voters’ club, the prime ob- 
ject of which is to bring about the nomi- 
nation and election of competent, honest 
and courteous Republicans to public of- 
fice and watch them after election; also 
to inform the electorate of the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for nomination and 
to induce good men to file for nomina- 
tion. 

This club’s members meet regularly in 
the township in which they live. The 
general affairs of the club are in charge 
of a board of governors consisting of six 
members elected from each township. It 
will seldom happen that a candidate 
will file for nomination who is not 
known to some of the 30 governors, and 
if so, they can soon find out about him. 

If the movement for a high type of of- 
fice-holder can be made general and in- 
sistent, it ought to do a lot of good. The 
plan suggested would not take over an 
evening a month between elections and 
two or three during campaign periods. 
Both self-interest and the public welfare 
urge the good citizens of the country to 
action. The officers of such clubs must 
carry the burden and therefore should 
be chosen with care. LEE A. HALL. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

= = 


Demands Impeachment 
Sir:—Your statement in your editorial 
of Dec. 2, “President Roosevelt's per- 
sonal integrity has never been ques- 
tioned and should not be”, surely 
checked the enthusiasm with which I 
have looked forward each week for The 
United States News. * Indeed, the 
statement is most inconsistent with 
your disclosure in the same issue of his 
deliberate efforts to deceive the 
garding fiscal matters. 


latest 
country re 


Do you hold that the personal in- 
tegrity of a man, who has deliberately 
and flagrantly violated the pledges to 
the people with which he induced them 
to put him in office, should not be ques- 
tioned? Do you want to give your read- 
ers, whose confidence you have gained, 
the impression that he is an innocent 


victim upon whom the New Deal and 
the Tugwells were foisted? 
Roosevelt and the New Deal are 


synonymous. The only possible way to 
get rid of this Frankenstein, which seeks 
to supplant our form of government and 
our form of society, is for the American 
people to unite and impeach its spon- 
sor. W. GRIMM. 
Moline, Ill. 


x * 

Liked Editorial 
Sir:—The Dec. 2 issue of your publica- 
tion contains one of the bravest and 
most concise editorials that I have ever 
read and I think you are to be congratu- 

lated for your courage. 

HERMAN FERNBERGER. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
* 


* 


* 
Recalling 1920 


Sir:—I do have to smile at your 
earnestness in defending F. R. D.’s pur- 
itv of motives, as you do in your Dec. 2 
editorial. You will forgive me, won't you, 
being one of the Americans of German 
origin who were told by him in 1920 not 
to vote for him, he would consider it an 
insult, we being the “traitors” we are. 
Pontiac, Mich. EMMA J. FARVER 

xk * 
The Fire Claims Case 

Sir:—Your article of Dec. 2 in regard 
to the settlement of the Minnesota fire 
claims by the United States Government 
for 11 millions after the claims had al- 
ready been settled in full was very 
timely and you are doing a great service 
to the public in exposing these affairs. 
But you should have given the names of 
the lawyers involved so that the public 
would know who they are. They should 


be exposed. P. H. M. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

x * 
Clergyman’s Advice 


Sir:—I believe that the President's 
real object in sending his circular let- 
ter to members of the clergy was not for 
“advice and counsel” but for the pur- 
pose of subtly flattering as many as pos- 
sible of them into espousing his politi- 
cal fight for re-election. * * * 

He did not ask our counsel with ref- 
erence to the moral or immoral effort of 
bringing back legal liquor, saloons and 
corner grog-shops. He did not ask our 
advice or counsel as to whether it was 
ethical for our Government to abrogate 
and repudiate its solmen obligations. Or 
whether it was ethical and right to de- 
stroy plenty for the avowed purpose of 
creating a scarcity and causing the 
prices of necessities to skyrocket, while 
at the same time millions of people were 
out of work and starving for the very 





things that were destroyed. He did not 
ask the clergy whether it was ethical 
and right for a processing tax to be 
placed upon every bite we eat and every 
rag we wear for the purpose of paying 
the amount collected to certain classes, 
which classes, it is rumored, he expects 
to support him for re-election. He did 
not request our advice as to whether it 
is ethical and right to waste our sub- 
stance now, and thereby enslave unborn 
generations in a bondage of debt con- 
tracted through extravagance and folly. 
Nor did he consult us as to whether it 
was ethical and right for an elected of- 
ficial to repudiate practically every 
plank in the platform upon which he 
stood before the people when making 
his campaign. He did not request the 
“advice and counsel” of the ministers 
as to whether it is ethical and in con- 
formity with good morals for an official 
to swear to uphold the * * * Constitution, 
and then urge a puppet Congress not to 
pay too much attention to the constitu- 
tionality of bills before it. * * * 

I cannot but doubt the sincerity of 
the President’s request for our “counsel 
and advice.” * * * But since he has asked 
it, it is my opinion that the people can 
be better served if those in charge of 
running governmental affairs will aban- 
don the Major Hoople-like schemes for 
reviving business and will get down to 
common-sense methods of business in 
government. * * * It is my opinion that 
the people can be better served by 
a governmental policy that will not 
pension laziness and indolence, and pe- 
nalize industry and thrift, but that will 
inspire self-respect, pride and self-re- 
liance in all classes. * * * The people 
can be better served by the Government 
leaving off some of the unnecessary re- 
straints that have recently been imposed 
upon business of the country, as well as 
individuals. REV. R. R. PHILLIPS. 
Mars Hill, N. ©. 

x *& @ 


“Disastrous Policies” 

Sir:—I never voted a Democratic, 
Communistic, or Socialist ticket in my 
54 years of political life, but if the 
policy of the Grand Old Party is to be 
continued along the present indicated 
lines, there won’t be enough voters of 
the common sense element in the old 
party left to form a corporal’s guard. 
Our complex situation demands the in- 
genuity of every loyal citizen to support, 
aid and to help solve the crazy system 
(not system but custom) of economic 
maladministration during the past 15 
years. But no, yow are still bent on re- 
taining the same disastrous policies that 
brought us to the tragedy of 1929. 

FRED ERVIN PALMER. 
Pasadena, Calif. 

oe & @ 
“Gall and Effrontery” 

Sir:—In the last three years Democrats 
and renegade and apostate Democrats in 
the Republican Party have accomplished 
nothing, but jumped about like drunken 
donkeys and imagine themselves little 


Stalins. It is gall and effrontery for 

them to ask for another four years. 

Dubuque, Iowa. FRED W. CLUTE. 
x**«e* 


Effects of AAA 

Sir:—Comparing the fiscal year begin- 
ning July, 1934, with the year previous, 
exports of cotton fell off 3,022,000 bales, 
and wheat fell off 17,000,000 bushels. 
Most other agricultural items in like 
proportion. In the meanwhile farm 
imports have reached enormous figures. 

The export losses above mentioned 
really mean that our agricultural policy 
has deprived about 575,000 families of 
an earned living. 

It is safe to say that five million of 
our jobless can blame their lack of work 
to the AAA, as AAA policies are felt 
all along the line—grain elevators, cot- 
ton gins, farm helpers, threshers, rail- 
roads, processors, textile mills, etc., as 
well as the thousand and one industries 
that supply the needs of the intermedi- 
aries, such as binder twine, agricultural 
implements, fertilizer, containers even to 
the textile machinery. 

It is industry which has led the way 
back to re-employment and it is the 
Government which has been really the 
cause of the lag in employment. 

Public opinion is an irresistible force. 
Soon the truth will penerate the con- 
sciousness of the multitudes and the evil 
laws will be repealed. ‘ 
Newark, N. J. J. V. LINDSLEY. 
xk *& 


Substitute for AAA 

Sir:—Considerable criticism has been 

leveled against the AAA. I would like 
to suggest the following plan which I 
believe would be a decided improvement 
on the present arrangment. 

Instead of trying to control the pro- 
duction of each individual crop, I would 
suggest that the Government rent the 
land outright and hire the farmer to 
plant it to a cover crop, the farmer to be 
paid according to the stand obtained. 

The primary object of this plan is 
land conservation, but it would inevita- 
bly result in a rise in the price of farm 
products depending on the amount of 
the land that was removed from cultiva- 
tion, which in turn would depend on 
the price paid per acre by the Govern- 
ment. 

The plan would have the following 
advantages: 

1, It would help to buifd up and pre- 
serve soil fertility. 

2. It would tend to eliminate the mar- 
ginal producer since the same price 
would be paid for all land and the 
poorer land would naturally be taken 
out of production. 

3. It would eliminate the shift of 
production from one crop to another 
such as growing potatoes by those 
farmers who have reduced their corn, 
wheat, or cotton acreages. 

4. It would eliminate the compulsory 
features of the present AAA, 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak S. A. KEELER 





Silver Situation 
Alarms Editors 


PURCHASING POLICY DEEMED UN- 
WISE AND ACTION NEEDED IN 
MARKET COLLAPSE 











Objection to government’s silver pur- 
chasing policy has been manifest in a large 
majority of the press ever since the policy 
was adopted and that attitude has been 
intensified by the recent temporary aban- 
donment of buying on the London market 
and consequent price collapse. 


NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS dealing with the 

suspension of silver buying by the Govern- 
ment direct attention to the fact that the Ad- 
ministration policy, carried out in response to 
legislation adopted by Congress, is a result of 
the demands of silver producing States. In 
the latest turn of events, it is agreed by the 
commenting newspapers that the price had risen 
to a point where drastic action became neces- 
sary. 


A DILEMMA FACED 


“China’s economy,” says the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.), “has slowly deflated itself to the 
high price of its former currency. But if silver 
is again allowed to seek its natural level—and 
what that may be with the United States out of 
the ‘market and silver abandoned as a monetary 
base is anyone’s guess—Chinese owners of sil- 
ver, now a commodity, will be forced to suffer 
a second deflation. 

“Then there are Mexico, Peru, Canada, to men- 
tion only a few of the silver-producing countries 
that have adjusted their economies to the in- 
creased income arising from higher silver prices. 
India and other parts of the Far East will also 
be disturbed. 

“The Treasury is faced with a dilemma. If it 
continues to support the market it faces the 
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Cartoonist Kirby in the Youngstown Telegram 
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risk of being offerea inestimable quantities of 
silver. If it abandons the market to its own 
fate it risks the responsibility of precipitating 
additional financial, economic and political un- 
settlement amongst our ‘good neighbors’.” 


HEAVY COST OF POLICY 


“The result,” advises the Hartford Courant 
(Rep.), “indicates how artificial is the world 
price that has been supported by the Treasury’s 
purchases, and at what a cost that part of 
the silver program that has been completed has 
been accomplished. 

“Including the silver it has purchased abroad 
and the metal it has bought at slightly higher 
prices from domestic producers, it now has 
about 3,000,000,000 ounces in its vaults, an un- 
wieldly amount, it is true, but nowhere near the 
accomulation needed to reach the goal of the 
purchasing policy.” 

“Where all this was to lead,” according to the 
Charlotte (N. C.) News, “or what precise purpose 
it was to accomplish are matters about which 
there is vigorous a, 


iin in the News 


Some Bird! 

A mocking-bird has been discovered which 
can change its tune 87 times in seven minutes. 
There’s a mark for some of our politicians to 
shoot at—New Orleans States. 


Is This dies Luck? Ey 
Governor Landon of Kansas says that nothing 
but common sense can save the country. Is the 
situation as hopeless as that?—Grand Rapids 
Press. 
* 
Just Watch It Grow 
It’s only a silly little thing. But it has a 
tremendous emotional appeal: Never mind, Little 
Deficit, Don’t you cry! You'll be a Crisis by and 
by!—Troy (N. Y.) Record. 
* 
Tight Task For Jurists 
Seventy-eight unemployed New York lawyers 
now have WPA jobs. They might be well em- 
ployed in making teeth for the country’s tooth- 
less laws.—Asheville (N. C.) Times. 
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How Does Any Group of People 
First Acquire Its Reading Habit? 





Upon What Plane Must That Literature Be Pitched to Hold the Mind? 
How Must It Be Turned to Open Up a New World of Wants and Desires? 


Sometime the psychological as well as the physiologi- 
cal contact of the eye and the mind will be better under- 
stood. And probably that psychological contact will be 
the cause for greater wonderment. 


We travel, for example, across the water to see an 
obelisk or a pyramid. And the chances are we never 
particularly care to see it again. We travel in our own 
country to see a Grand Canyon or a high Sierra or some 
particularly odd and rugged spot on the New England 
coast. And the chances are we will go again and again. 
Our mind as well as our eye encompasses the sight. The 
same eye sees both the obelisk and the rugged coast. 
The same mind rejects the one and accepts the other. 


Now, all that the mind has really done is to accept the 
picture, which was within the compass of its own environ- 
ment, and within the mental range of its own experience. 


Psychologically, a first adventure in reading is very 
much like a first adventure in travel. The mind is far 
more apt to accept and encompass that which is within 
the range of its own environment than that which is 
too bizarre or too far afield. 


x &* & ke k * 


Now let us get on to the next step, and perhaps you 
will begin to realize that the building of the largest vol- 
untary* magazine circulation in the world has not been 
such a matter of accident or fortuity as you may have 
been led to believe. The building of a General Electric 
or a Bell Telephone or any of the other great organiza- 
tions of which America boasts has not been a matter of 
accident or fortuity. 


Upon what plane, then, must a literature be pitched 
to hold the mind? Remember that the publishing world 
has been filled with magazines which, like the obelisks 
and pyramids, have been visited once or twice and soon 
forgotten. 


The plane upon which any literature must be pitched 
is the plane of the anticipated reader’s life. That is, the 
story which, both as to incident and climax, will be within 
the range of what might very well happen to the reader 
himself. Also, the setting of the story must be within 
the range of his environment. And when these two 
things have been done, the mind of the reader accepts 
and encompasses your story, and the individual comes 





*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people will buy, issue by issue, 
if left to their own devices. 





back for more. Stories of Bar Harbor or Park Avenue 
may interest you; but you are a very small part of mass- 
minded America. 


It is upon this basis—the basis of stories within the 
simple setting and environment of the masses—that 
Macfadden has built the largest voluntary magazine cir- 
culation in the world. 


~x~* &* &* &k& kK * 


This, and one other important factor: namely, that 
Macfadden has fortunately been able to publish maga- 
zines entirely to interest the reader. Macfadden profits 
for years were made largely out of the sale of the 
magazines themselves, quite regardless of the advertising. 


No Macfadden editor was ever made conscious of 
what the advertiser might or might not think of his front 
cover or his pictures or his stories. All he had to be 
concerned with was the returns from his newsstands, 
which told him with each issue just what his readers 
were thinking about. 


He didn’t even have to guess very much about the 
material that would interest his readers. His readers 
themselves were telling him exactly what they wanted 
through the innumerable manuscripts and letters and 
human documents that came pouring in to his editorial 
offices. 


Probably Macfadden’s greatest discovery was the 
analysis of what all that vast outpouring of material 
promised for the future of America, when you studied it 
sociologically as to its underlay rather than as to the 
material itself. 

Studied in that way, nobody could fail to see that the 
great mass of American people were conventional-minded, 
that they did not want any change in the basis of their 
morals nor the form of their government, but that they 
did want to learn to acquire new wants and desires, that 
they did want to cooperate with that supreme effort 
of America by which they, as a mass, would cease to be 
merely the commodity that made things and become 
the market that consumed them. 

And from cover to cover of every Macfadden publication, that is 
the thing that has been fostered from the start, until today Macfadden 
stands with the largest voluntary magazine circulation this world has 


ever seen and the greatest single, intelligently cultivated mass market 
this nation or any other nation has ever known. 


That is why we now can take this enormous mass of readers, which 
you manufacturers of America originally began to foster with money 
and leisure, and turn them back to you definitely and truthfully 
tabulated as “The Macfadden Market”. 
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TEW rebuff from business adds to official 


“jitters.” 


Government doesn’t take a hint. Effort to re- 
vive interest in NRA idea brings kick-back. 


Odds shift as Government re-appraises Su- 
preme Court outlook. 


Trade forecasters still optimistic. World 
trade catches their interest. 


What if New Dealers were polled on the 
New Deal? 
aside from Mr. Roose- 


RULERS of the New Deal 
bad case of 


velt, are ready tc testily to a 
the jitters. 
They look about and see the following develop- 


ments, none of which is to their liking: 

Another rebuff from the bulk of the nations 
employers, who have turned down with few re- 
grets an invitation from the Government to help 
create a new NRA. 

Supreme Court justices plodding ahead with 
tests of processing taxes, Bankhead taxes, TVA 
power sales, PWA housing plans. 

A six-to-three line-up in the Supreme Court 
against use of the Federal taxing power to pun- 
ish, rather than primarily to raise revenue—re- 
garded by officials as a hint concerning the fate 
of potato control, compulsory cotton control, com- 
pulsory coal control under the Guffey Act. 

Kick-backs from the country, reported by 
members of Congress, against the present work- 
relief program, and against large-scale spend- 
ing in general. 

Maneuvering in silver, where Uncle Sam, pic- 
tured as holding a bear by the tail, is trying to 
let go. A big Congress scrap, officials believe, 
is shaping up over silver, with the President in- 
terested in getting out of the experiment. 

And what is the Administration strategy 
meeting these developments? 

Official importance is attached to new figures 
on unemployment totals, reported now by the 


for 


A. F. of L. at 11,650,000 for October, to justify 
continued Government concern over business 
policy 

Publication of incomes received by officials of 
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Underwood & Underwood, 
“I AM GEORGE BERRY” 

In this way, the Federal Coordinator for Indus- 
trial Cooperation opens his remarks to the Indus- 

trial Conference on Dec. 9. 9 








the country’s largest corporations is speeded in 
support of the New Deal contention that a few 
people are receiving too large a share of the in- 
come of industry. 

Critics of Government policies are attacked 
by the President and his aides as obstructionists 
and “profiteers.” 


Industry’s Platform 


Hectic Business Conference Brings 

Out Views of Industrialists 
M* ROOSEVELT and Major George L. Berry, 

his Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 

now know that the employers of this country 
want most of all to be let alone by the Govern- 
ment 

With few important exceptions these employ- 
ers show a definite lack of interest in 

A revived NRA, either in the form of a Coun- 
cil for Industrial Progress or through separate 
laws governing hours of work and minimum 
wages. 

Modification of anti-trust laws, if that means 
new Government interest in their affairs. 


Strengthening of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s code-making powers, or its anti-trust po- 
licing powel 

Licensing of interstate industries or Federal 


incorporation of them to enable the Government 
to take a hand in shaping industrial policy. 


MAJOR BERRY’S CONFERENCE 


It required a gathering reminiscent of old 
NRA days to convince Major Berry of these 
things. But at least one member of the Cabinet 


had tipped him off in advance, and the response 
made to a letter from the Coordinator to the na- 
tion’s principal industrial groups, was far from 
encouraging. 

The past week saw an assembly of more than 
3,000 representatives of employers and of union 
labor, brought to Washington to figure out some 
new way for cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and industry 

In the early NRA days, men 
ranked high in industrial leadership 
tripped over one another crowding 





whose names 
almost 


into gather- 








Industry Turns Thumbs Down on Revival of NRA—What Business Does Not 
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I USINESS activity in November presented a brighter picture in 
15 States than it did in the same month last year. 
three States—representing 3!. per cent of the population—was 


business below that of November, 1934. 
Not since The United 


ings intendéd to bring about that cooperation. 
¢ Times have changed. Deflation no longer is 
pressing down oh prices. Profits have taken the 
place of deficits. Business is moving ahead in a 
way that convinces most business men that the 
depression is about to become a thing of the 
past. 

At this latest gathering, called by Major Berry, 
few, if any, of the nation’s industrial leaders 
were among the assembled thousands. Observers 
or representatives took their place. Many of the 
most important groups refused to be present even 
by delegate. 

The President’s Coordinator for Industrial Co- 
operation sought to evolve from this meeting a 
Council for Industrial Progress, made up of rep- 
resentatives of industry and of labor, to consider 
methods by which Government might help in- 
dustry to absorb the country’s unemployed. 

Labor voted almost unanimously to accept the 
idea. 

Industry, except for a few groups, turned it 
down. 


WILL THERE BE A COUNCIL? 


Now the question is: 

Will there be a Council for Industrial Progress? 
If there is, what influence can it wield? If there 
isn’t, does that mean an end to any get-together 
between the leaders of industry and the leaders 
of Government? 

Major Berry insists that a Council will be 
formed, with the date of its formation post- 
poned. Some Cabinet members are just as cer- 
tain that there will be no new legislature of in- 
dustry. 

President Roosevelt told newspaper men Dec. 
13 that he knew very little about the whole plan 
of Major Berry to revive cooperation between 
industry, labor and the Government. 

As for the prospect of peace overtures on the 
part either of business or the New Deal, the fol- 
lowing factors are accepted as decisive: 

1—The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers a week ago asked an end, lock, stock and 
barrel, of all of the Roosevelt experiments. 

2—Employers turned a cold shoulder on the 
attempt by Major Berry to interest them in 
some new form of cooperation with Government. 

3.—The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States began a poll of its members on recom- 
mendations that most of the remaining portions 
of the New Deal be scrapped. It asks for a bal- 
anced budget, liquidation of “dispensable activi- 
ties,’ no more use of the taxing power to regu- 
late changes in tax laws. 

Every sign pointed to the fact that the New 
Deal-business break is complete. 


NEW DEALERS’ POSITION 

And what is the back-stage attitude toward 
these developments? Simply this, as explained 
privately by a prominent Ne~~ Dealer: 

“We now can tell the people that we offered 
to cooperate and help with plans to find places 
in industry for more of the 11,650,000 persons 
that the American Federation of Labor estimates 
still to be out of work. That offer was turned 
down. Now some action by Congress may be in 
order.” 

To which business, in effect replies: 

“Just get Government out of our way and we 
are set to go ahead with an expansion of activity 
that will take up the unemployed.” 


States News started preparing these 
monthly maps in October, 1934, have improved business conditions 
been reflected in so many States. In the map published a month 
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in four others. 


In only 
In preparing these 


change in wholesale pi 


November, 1935. 


Tests In the Court 


Shifting Odds on the Fate of 
New Deal Laws and Policies 


DDS are shifting on the fate of New Deal laws 

in the courts. 

The Government’s legal experts are reapprais- 
ing the chances of weathering the Supreme Court 
with some of their statutes. 

Their latest viewpoint is about as follows: 


before 


PROCESSING TAXES. Just argued 
the Supreme Court with a decision expected late 
in January. Toss-up on the question of whether 


pay bounties to farmers, 
» control production. Two- 
thrown out on 


the Government can 
the effect of which is t 
to-one that original tax will be 
ground of illegal delegation of power. Same 
odds that Congress has remedied delegation 
point by new legislation not directly before the 
Court at this time. 


BANKHEAD TAXES. Left by the Government 
to the Supreme Court without full oral argu- 
ment. Involved is compulsory control of cotton 
marketing. Almost unanimous official opinion 
that these taxes are doomed. With them, of- 
ficials say, would go potato taxes and Kerr- 
Smith tobacco taxes. 


TVA. To be argued before the Supreme Court 
Dec. 19. Involved is the right of the Govern- 
ment agency to sell all of the electric power de- 
veloped at Muscle Shoals. Two-to-one that this 
right will be upheld. Officials speak of what 
they think will be a “belated Christmas pres- 
ent” from the Court. 


PWA. On the way to Supreme Court test. 
Right of the Government to condemn land for 
housing developments is at stake. Shade bet- 


ter than even money that this right will be 
recognized. 

GUFFEY COAL. Still in lower courts. Af- 
fected by forthcoming decision on Bankhead 


cotton control law. Odds strongly against ap- 
proval unless Supreme Court bases decision on 


ago, conditions were “* 


Wholesale prices rose 


_ 
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Prepared by The United States News 
unchanged” in four States and “not as good” 


maps the Federal Reserve Board’s figures 


for total check payments are used, after allowance is made for the 
‘ices as reported by the Department of Labor. 


5 per cent between November, 1934, and 


+ interstate commerce rather than taxing power. 
HOLDING COMPANY LAW. Just 
through the courts. 
one way or the other as yet. 


WAGNER LABOR RELATIONS LAW. Just 
than even 
money that it will be upheld as applying to in- 
dustries in interstate commeree and directly af- 
Odds the other 
way as applied to most manufacturing and other 


starting through the courts. Better 


fecting interstate commerce. 


production. 


but 


taxes, 


The Trade Outlook 


Officials Optimistic Over Both 
Foreign and Domestic Prospects 


(GOVERNMENT forecasters remain optimistic 
over the trade outlook for the months just 


ahead. 


They note some slackening in the pace of fac- 
tory employment, after its recent sharp rise, but 
say that inventories of goods are not excessive 
and that a new pick-up is probable after the 


turn of the year. 


Retail trade is running well up to expectations 
and what the economists regard as basic fac- 
tors in the industrial situation are encouraging. 
| More attention is being turned inside the Gov- 


ernment toward the world trade situation. 


If the Italian-Ethiopian trouble can be straight- 
ened out, Government economists look for re- 


lease of powerful recovery forces abroad. 
Great Britain 


that 
Italy and Germany need loans. 


troubles 
France. 


pound and the dollar. 


If Europe could get its mind off of war scares, 





—Wide World. 


THEY HEARD PLANS FOR INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS COUNCIL 
A general view of the Industrial Conference called by Major George L. Berry, showing 
the delegates in the Department of Labor Auditorium listening to the Conference chair- 
man’s address. 


starting 
Little set official opinion 


PAY ROLL TAXES. Estimated by officials to 
be about three years away from a court test, 
directly related to decision on processing 
where much the same issues are at stake. 


is pictured as ready to take 
leadership in working out some of the financial 
now beset Italy, Germany and 
France 
is pictured as needing quick revaluation of cur- 
rency to bring the franc back into line with the 


—+ 





economists in the Government say, long strides 
could be made toward trade and currency and 
tariff adjustments that would aid recovery. 

In Washington, eyes are turning definitely to 
Latin America as an outlet of growing import- 
ance for surplus of American manufactures. 
They see very definite stirrings of recovery in 
Mexico and Central and South America that 
will add to ability to buy. 

The Canadian trade agreement, which takes 
effect Jan. 1 in most particulars, is referred to 
as a most vital link in the chain of circum- 
stances leading to revived Government interest 
in foreign trade. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s break with George Peek re- 
flects another link. Mr. Peek believed in a na- 
tionalistic approach to foreign trade, with close 
Federal control. The President has decided in- 
stead to go ahead with his plan for reciprocal 
adjustments of tariffs in the hope of stimulating 
world trade. 


Unemployment Troubles 


Labor Estimates 11,650,000 Still 
Jobless; Relief Problems 


UNSOLVED is the problem of what to do about 
continued unemployment in this country. 

Mr. Roosevelt is confronted with that problem 
in making up his mind on future budget policies. 

Industry is confronted with the same problem 
when demanding that the Federal Government 
end its emergency programs. 

Major Berry used that problem as an excuse 
for his conference to determine on some NRA 
substitute. 

Congress faces the problem in meeting de- 
mands to license industry, to shorten the work 
week and to provide old age pensions and un- 
employment insurance. 


NEW ESTIMATE OF JOBLESS 


In the midst of renewed worry on the part of 
Government Officials over the solid front of un- 
employed, the American Federation of Labor 
has come out with a revised estimate of the 
jobless. 

It now figures that 11,650,000 American work- 
ers are without jobs. The peak depression un- 
employment was set at 15,470,000 in March, 1933. 
Since that time 3,820,000 persons have, according 
to this estimate, been reemployed. 

If Mr. Roosevelt accepts tfiat total as accurate 
then he is confronted with the fact that even 
after 3,500,000 WPA jobs have been created, 8,- 
000,000 individuals still are without work, either 
in dustry or on Government projects. 

But are the A. F. of L. figures accurate? 

Nobody knows. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board sets the figure at nearer 9,000,- 
000. The Federal Government has made no 
census of unemployed. Actually, little definite 
is known of the unemployment problem, except 
its apparent size. 


THE RELIEF PROBLEM 


At the moment demands from Congress as 
well as from business men are increasingly in- 
sistent that the Federal Government end its 
vast relief activities and let the States and lo- 
calities take over the burden. Some Federal 
financial aid would be extended to the States 
under this plan. 

Mr. Roosevelt has gone thoroughly into this 
proposition, according to interested officials, but 
they say that his likely decision is: 

1—To continue work-relief through another 
year at a probable cost of about $2,000,000,000. 

2.—Not to add to work-relief rolls as individ- 
uals on those rolls drop off when receiving jobs 
in industry. 

3.—Gradually to shift the whole burden of re- 
lief back to the localities with the shift likely 
to come in 1937. 


Intra- New Deal Quarrels 


Officials Themselves Divided On 
Value of Many Policies 


HAT would be the result if Cabinet members 
and New Deal leaders were asked: 

Do you now approve the acts and policies of 
Roosevelt’s New Deal to date? 

That is the query made in a popular poll now 
under way. New Dealers are guessing at what a 
poll of their own ranks would produce in the way 
of answers. They point out the following: 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, op- 
posed the old NRA as run by Gen. Johnson. 

Hugh Johnson opposed AAA as run by Mr. 
Wallace and PWA as run by Mr. Ickes, and relief 
as run by Mr. Hopkins, 

Mr. Ickes, PWA Administrator, opposes WPA 
as administered by Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins 
opposes PWA as a means of creating jobs. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, opposes WPA and PWA and is not so 
friendly to AAA, 

Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, is 
reputed to have little sympathy with most New 
Deal creations and the same sentiment is sup- 
posedly expressed by Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State. 

George N. Peek, former foreign trade adviser 
to President Roosevelt, found that Mr. Hull 
thought so little of his plan for controlling for- 
eign trade and he thought so little of Mr. Hull’s 
plan for reciprocal trade agreements that he 
left the Administration. 

So far as can be determined, almost nobody in 
the New Deal except Mr. Morgenthau, now ap- 
proves of the New Deal money experiments. 

In other words, New Dealers themselves do not 
approve much of the New Deal. 

Owen Scorrt. 
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Do 
You Know 


That 


Tt is illegal to send liquor through 

the mails. Senders are liable to 
a $1,000 fine or two years in prison, 
or both. Packages that leak are 
destroyed. Packages, if satisfactory, 
are sent to hospitals for medical 


use. 











x *«* 
IX billion dollars could be found 
or created almost over-night by 
Uncle Sam in case of a national 
emergency. The President has the 
power to print three billion dollars 
in new paper money, and he can 
order Federal Reserve banks to buy 
up to three billion dollars worth of 
Government bonds. 
x*«* 
GINCE July 1 of this year, more 
than a month after the Supreme 
Court killed NRA codes, $4,500,000 
has been paid out to run the Blue 
Eagle organization. More than 2,000 
employes are still at work. 
x «rt 
JPEDERAL Government carries no 
fire insurance on any of its 
buildings, 
any losses sustained are more than 
offset by the insurance premiums 
that are saved. 
x * * 
WO copies of income tax returns 
must be filed by taxpayers next 
March. One copy is for use by state 
and local tax officials who may wish 
to examine them for local tax pur- 
poses. 
x** 
UTURE managers of government 
rural and urban housing projects 
will be drafted from carefully se- 
selected students now beginning a 
four months course in public hous- 
ing management in Washington. 
x *e 
HREE million American babies 
are expected to be born in 1936, 
according to the Census Bureau 
Which told the Treasury Depart- 
ment it would need three million 
birth certificates next year. 
x * * 
((OAXING machines into use that 
‘would ordinarily be kept in ga- 
rages during January, February and 
March, is the move behind state leg- 
islation to defer automobile regis- 
tration dates. States that have post- 
poned registration have found an 
increased use of motor vehicles with 
a consequent improvement of busi- 
ness in all automotive fields. 
xk. 
AMERICAN air lines carried 17,- 
370 passengers during October, 
1935, or 18,657 less than they trans- 
ported during August. However, 


more pounds of express were carried 


during October than during the 
month of August. 
x * * 
(THE wiring of houses and other 
farm buildings will now be 
financed by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration in areas where 
tural line construction is making 
electricity available. Such financ- 
ing will be available on lines con- 
structed with either REA or private 
funds. 
x ** 
AUTOMOBILE parking meters in 
Dallas are bringing in about $50 
a day to the city. 
x * * 
AMERICANS consumed more than 
7,000,000 gallons of liquor dur- 
ing the month of October. 
x * * 
OCIAL Security Board has ad- 
vised all employers that they 
needn’t hurry to revise their book- 
Keeping systems to provide data for 
old-age pension and unemployment 
compensation laws. Collection of 
taxes for old-age benefits will not 
begin until Jan. 1, 1937. 
x & & 
‘THE American flag flies over the 
White House only when the Presi- 


dent is in Washington. When the 


President is absent from the city | 


the White House flag pole is bare. 
, =o eS 
LMOST 5,000,000 American youths 
between 16 and 24 years of age 
are unemployed. Only one-fourth of 
the 20,100,000 young people of those 
ages are in full-time schools. 
x * * 
"THE annual value of the products 
of the tobacco manufacturing in- 
dustry is about one billion dollars. 
Revenue taxes derived from such 
products are the third highest 
source of income for the Federal 
Government. 
xx*«e 
NE million ticks have been 
caught by CCC workers for the 
Public Health Service’s Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever vaccine. 
Formerly the Government paid na- 
tives at the rate of one-half cent 
per tick, and five cents for female 
ticks ready to lay eggs. 
x* rk 
ORE than 200,000 applications 
for Railway Postal Clerk exam- 
ination have already been received 
by the Civil Service Commission and 
that probably less than 22,000 eligi- 
bles will receive posts in the “sub- 


having calculated that | 
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6. Agricultural Leaders Come to the Capital 


—Photos by Wide World, Underwood & Underwood and Harris & Ewing 


Crisis in Agriculture 
CRISIS has arisen in the life of the 
New Deal farm program. 

Frequently regarded in the past by 
political opponents ef the Administra- 
tion as an invulnerable target, the 
AAA has now become the object of 
vociferous attacks by critics, and of 
vigorous defense by Federal officials. 

In the courts, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and its relations-in-law, 
such as the Bankhead Cotton Act and 
other recent farm laws, face decisions 
which possibly may forecast their 
doom. 

The tenseness of the situation in- 
creases day by day, as proponents and 
opponents of the Administration farm 
policies prepare for more intensive 
battle. 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 

A week in which agriculture played 
a most prominent role in the course of 
events opened significantly when the 
President, on Monday, attacked the 
critics of the Administration’s farm 
program andj declared that he was 
“looking ahead to the permanent 
measures which are a more stable 
life.” 

Addressing about 15,000 farmers at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in 
Chicago (Photo No. 1), Mr. Roosevelt 
denounced “calamity howlers,” “dis- 
pensers of discord” and “political 
profiteers” who sought to capitalize the 
depression at the expense of farmers. 

While the President was defending 
his policies in Chicago, the Supreme 
Court in Washington began hearing 
arguments on the constitutionality of 
processing taxes which make up the 
heart of the New Deal farm program. 

To the new Supreme Court build- 
ing came numbers of people (Photo 
No.2) who jammed the courtroom to 
hear arguments in the famous case of 
the United States v. Hoosac Mills, Inc. 
In this case the Government was seek- 
ing to reverse a decision of a lower 
court which had excused the Hoosac 
Mills from paying processing taxes on 
cotton, on the grounds that the AAA 
is unconstitutional. 


PRO AND CON 


The Solicitor General of the United 
States, Stanley Reed (Photo No. 3, left) 
argued for the Government that the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act is a con- 
Stitutional exercise of Congressional 
power to regulate interstate commerce. 
Congress, he said, has the right to im- 
pose processing taxes just as it has the 
uncontested right to impose other 
sorts of taxes for general revenue pur- 
poses. And he also contended that 
Congress can delegate the Secretary 
of Agriculture to fix the tax rates. 

As chief counsel for Hoosac Mills, 
former Senator George W. Pepper, 
(Photo No. 3, right) argued, on the 
other hand, that processing taxes are 
merely an unconstitutional means of 
regulating production, and of regulat- 
ing products before they have moved 
in interstate commerce. He contested 
the alleged right of Congress to dele- 
gate to an executive the right to fix 
the amount of taxes. 

Upon the cunclusion of arguments 
in this case, the Supreme Court pro- 
ceeded to anothw farm case, one in- 
volving the Benkhead Cotton Act. 

This Act sets a quota for the 
amourit of cotton which a farmer may ~ 
market without paying a prohibitive 
tax. Under this law, a farmer’ who 
brings more than his quota of cotton 
to the gin to be ginned and baled 
(Photo No. 4) must pay a tax of 50 
per cent of the value of the extra 
cotton before he can sell it. 

The Government was not a party in 
this case, but Solicitor General Reed 
appeared fer the Government, as “a 
friend of the Court.” Under question- 
ing by several of the Justices, he ar- 
gued orally the constitutionality of 
the measure until illness forced him 
to withdraw. 


COMING DAYS 

Great importance is attached to 
what the court will say in these cases. 
The decisions, however, will not be 
handed down, observers believe, until 
some time in January. 

Meanwhile Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace (Photo No. 5) is 
preparing for any eventuality. He be- 
lieves in the New Deal farm program, 
and in his annual report, just handed 
to the President, he urges a perma- 
nent crop adjustment program as a 
Step to “the necessity for a proper 
redistribution of income.” 

But no matter what happens in the 
courts, Congress, when it convenes 
next month, will give considerable at- 
tention to farm legislation. Leaders 
of all the prominent farm organiza- 
tions (Photo No. 6), together with 
Administration farm leaders, will 
urge the legislators to extend further 
help to the farmers of the nation. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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Gives Jobs to 800) 


To Promote Economic Se- 
~  eurity 
O! HO! HO! and a boatload of 
Federal rum! 

Having gone into the rum-making 
business, Uncle Sam is making sure 
that it will have all ihe attributes 
with which time and charred kegs 
can endow it. | 

Recently the first shipment of 
rum left the Government’s distillery 
on the Virgin Islands. 

Fifty barrels, each barrel contain- 
ing 50 gallons of the famous St. 
Croix product of the Virgin Islands, 
were loaded aboard a sailing 
schooner and carried across the 
tropical seas. 

But they were not bound for the 
United States. According to the De- 
partment of Interior’s Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions, 
the rum will have to be sufficiently 
aged before it can be shippéd to 
thirsty Americans. 

From St. Croix, the schooner 
sailed across 40 miles of choppy 
water to St. Thomas, where the rum 
was blended with five year old Hai- 
tian rum and stored away in charred 
kegs. When properly aged it will be 
bottled and sold on the New York 
market. About 200,000 gallons of 
rum were manufactured this Spring. 
The rum is being made from sugar 
cane grown by 800 natives who will 
be provided with continuous em- 
ployment in an effort to bring some 
measure of economic security to the 
Virgin Islanders. 

In anticipation of the day when 





the Federal rum becomes of potable 
age, funds have been provided for 
the construction of a bottling plant 
and the purchase of thousands of 
bottles. 

Not all of the Government’s 3,000 
acres is to be used for the produc- 
tion of sugar cane. Part of the land 
is given over to the raising of mis- 


cellaneous garden stuff and chick- 
ens, for local consumption, and for 
export. One hundred and twenty- 
two acres of tomato plants are ale 
most ready to bloom, and when mae 
tured will be crated in St. Croix and 
shipped to the New York market 
during the Winter months. 
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will have in the 


Saturday Sun 


Antiques & Decorations 
Theater & Movies 
Art Page 
Book Reviews 
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Finance & Business 
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Stamp collecting takes you everywhere .. . from 
pole to pole. Stamps are so closely related to 
important events, past and present, that their 
news is interesting world news. Every Saturday 
The Sun contains for collectors an illustrated 
page of reports on new issues, changes in old 
issues, cachets, club notes and coin news. 


For $1.00 you can have The Saturday Sun, one 
of America’s great newspapers, with all its 
news of stamps for 11 months. You will also 
receive all the other exclusive features in The 
Saturday Sun, each one edited by a leading 
authority in his field... Antiques and Interior 
Decorations, Furniture, Music, Art, Theater and 


Movies, Radio, 


Short-wave and Television, 


Business and Finance, Politics, Care of the 
House, Aviation and a number of others. 


Why not start now to enjoy The Saturday Sun 
with its many valuable features? 





The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
NEW YORK 


Special Offer! 
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SEND THIS COUPON 





THE SUN SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: For the $1.00 enclosed, please send me The Saturday Sun containing the Stamp Page 
and many other interesting features for 11 months. 
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Street and Number......... 
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«The above offer good for thirty days only.) 
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BUSINESS 


REVIVAL AND GOVERNMENT POLICY 


A Banker’s Warning That Brakes on Credit Expansion Are Needed Now—The Causes of 


Industrial Recovery, and Some Danger Points 


Address delivered by Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
Chairman Board of Directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, before the Chamber 
of Commerce of Houston, Teaxs, on Dec 11, fol- 


lows in full text: 
A? jad the pleasure of visiting Houston. 
At that time I had the opportunity of pre- 
senting informally to a number of gentlemen 
who are here tonight my impressions of general 
business conditions, and also the opinions which 
I had come to hold with regard to certain great 
problems which were then facing the country. 
A year ago today the acute pessimism which 
had existed during the summer of 1934 had just 
begun to be dissipated by an upturn in the trend 
of business. This upward trend carried through 
with some vigor into February of 1935. Then 
there was a moderate reaction which lasted from 
February through May of 1935, but last June the 
upward swing commenced again, and since early 
July business has moved steadily forward with 
increasing impetus, giving by all odds the most 
impressive display of economic strength which 
has been seen in this country since the great de- 
pression began. 


Why Business Is Better 


This improvement has recently caused many 
people to wonder whether, we have not at last 
reached the point where the end of our difficul- 
ties is in sight. Unfortunately the current up- 
ward trend in the indices of business does not 
necessarily mean that we have been able to cor- 
rect the adverse fundamental conditions which 
created the depression from which we are suf- 
fering. Until these conditions have been cor- 
rected we cannot be certain that the symptoms 
of recovery which we are now enjoying will con- 
tinue to the reestablishment of normal business. 

It is true that one major problem has been 
solved. The weak points in our banking system 
have been cleared up; unsound banks have been 
eliminated; public confidence in the banks has 
been restored; and the Banking Act of 1935, as 
rewritten in the United States Senate under the 
leadership of Snator Carter Glass, constitutes a 
definite improvement in our banking laws. 

Outside of the solution of the banking prob- 
lem, however, the adverse fundamental condi- 
tions have either not been dealt with at all or 
have been temporarily concealed. I shall later go 
into detail with regard to certain of these ad- 
verse fundamentals, but before doing so I wish to 
say a few words with regard to the reasons why, 
in my opinion, business has recently been improv- 
ing and continues to improve in spite of the fact 
that so little has been accomplished in correct- 
ing the underlying difficulties. 

The first important factor in the current busi- 
ness revival is the lessening of fear. From the 
late summer of 1933 to the summer of 1935 busi- 
ness was depressed far below the point which 
was justified by the existing economic facts. This 
situation, I feel certain, was created to a large 
extent by fear. 


Fear of New Deal Policies 


This fear emanated from the plans and poli- 
cies of the so-called “New Deal’. It was fear 
which existed not only in the minds of business 
men and financiers, but was widespread through- 
out the population, that the very nature of our 
Government was about to be changed. It was 
fear that we were to have imposed upon us a sys- 
tem in which edicts from Washington promul- 
gated on the initiative of the Executive and rep- 
resenting the personal will of the President, 
would replace the system of laws of general and 
definite application to which we had become ac- 
customed. 

It was fear that governmental fiat would re- 
place the decisions of business men and farmers 
with respect to their productive and marketing 
activities; that governmental boards would re- 
place free competition in the markets in deter- 
mining prices at which goods should be sold; that 
new enterprises could be started, if at all, only 
by governmental permission; and that banking 
and finance generally would be subjected to po- 
litical control. 

There was also fear that the liberties guaran- 
teed to the people under the Constitution of the 
United States and the powers reserved under the 
Constitution by the States woulld be gravely im- 
paired. All of these fears were widespread. The 
political tendencies which created these fears 
seemed overwhelmingly strong, and there was a 
feeling almost of hopelessness with regard to the 
possibility of successfully combating them. To- 
day these fears have been greatly abated. 

In the first place, we know that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, interpreting the Con- 
Stitution of the United States, commands the 
overwhelming respect and support of the Ameri- 
can people. Few things have given more cour- 
age to American business and finance than the 
decision of the Supreme Court regarding the 
N. R. A. and the magnificent rallying of Ameri- 
can public opinion to the defense of the Court 
when its decision was challenged. 

In the second place, we now know that the 
Congress will no longer accept uncritically all 
measures which have or are supposed to have 
the sanction of the Executive, but that, on the 
contrary, if given the time to do so, it will study 
these measures, listen to informed criticism of 
them, and will modify them. 

The Banking Bill of 1935, as finally passed by 
the Congress, represents, as I have already said, 
a definite improvement in the existing law, and 
is an entirely different bill from that originally 
presented by Mr. Eccles. 

The Public Utilities Bill, bad as it is, is a much 
improved measure as compared with the first 
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draft prepared by Messrs. Cohen and Corcoran. 


The House Committee conducted hearings at 
which informed criticism of the measure was 
presented and struck out some of its worst pro- 
visions. I venture to express the doubt whether 
the bill ever would have become law if the time 
had been sufficient for the actual effect of the 
bill as passed to be fully understood by all of the 
members of Congress. 


Government by Decree 


The hastily improvised Tax Bill of 1935 has 
raised rates in the higher brackets to levels that 
must very greatly discOurage enterprise and the 
accumulation of capital for productive purposes, 
and must drive a great deal of capital into tax- 
exempt securities, which means into non-produc- 
tive uses. Moreover, it could not in any way be 
regarded as meeting the fiscal necessities of the 
Government for taxes. But the Tax Bill also in 
the form in which it was first presented was a 
much worse measure than the bill finally passed. 

The courts have spoken and have been sup- 
ported by an overwhelming popular opinion in 
their defense of the Constitution, and the Con- 
gress has begun to reassert itself. 

It is possible to fight, therefore, with growing 
hope against the tendencies which have threat- 
ened the American system of States’ rights and 
free enterprise, against the forces that have at- 
tempted to substitute a government by unpre- 
dictable and uncertain executive decree for a 
government of laws of general and definite ap- 
plication. The battle is not won, but we know 
now that many of the things we feared from 
the summer of 1933 to the summer of 1935 will 
not happen. 


Emancipation From NRA 


The second important factor in the current 
business revival I believe to be the disappearance 
of the N.R.A. This has freed business and markets 
from all sorts of restrictions, and has ended the 
necessity for every business man constantly to 
fill out reports to the N.R.A. authorities and to 
consider what changes in N.R.A. policy he might 
have to adapt himself to. Certain it is that 
whatever the causation involved, the coming into 
operation of the N.R.A. coincided in time with 
the sharp downturn in business in 1933, and the 
disappearance of the N.R.A. in 1935 preceded a 
sharp improvement in business. 

For a short time after the Supreme Court de- 
cision holding the National Industrial Recovery 
Act unconstitutional, certain business men were 
apprehensive that without the codes, fixing 
prices, they might encounter difficulties. But 
there should be no price fixing. What we need 
is flexible prices reached in the open market to 
tell us the truth about the conditions of supply 
and demand, and in the general field of manu- 
facturing and commerce there should be no re- 
striction of output by agreements among pro- 
ducers, with or without government sanction. 
The best general policy for industry and com- 
merce, as well as for the consuming public, is 
competition, with free markets and flexible 
prices. 

A third important factor in the current busi- 
ness revival is the tremendous replacement de- 
mand. This demand exists not only among con- 
sumers, as in the case of worn out or obsolete 
automobiles, radios and other things used by the 
public, but also among producers. During the 
past six years unprecedented arrearages in main- 
tenance of industrial plants and equipment have 
developed, and, with reviving business and new 
demand for products, an urgent necessity for 
the replacement of used up, worn out or obso- 
lescent equipment has arisen, all of which means 
an increased demand for the products of the 
heavier industries. 

These three great causes of the current busi- 
ness improvement are all sound, wholesome and 
encouraging, and unless checked by adverse po- 
litical developments at home or abroad, justify 
confidence that the coming months will see con- 
tinued strength and probable further improve- 
ment. But I would not present to you a com- 
plete picture of the situation if I did not refer 
in more detail to the adverse factors of the pres- 
ent situation. 


Unsolved Problem of Cotton 


When I talked to you last year I gave special 
attention to the problem of cotton. The great 
problem of the export trade for American cotton 
and other commodities, which we produce in 
amounts greater than the domestic market can 
possibly absorb even in good times, has not been 
solved. As I listened a year ago to what many 
of you here present had to say about the Ameri- 
can cotton trade, I think I got a clearer picture 
of the situation than I ever had before. 

The fears which Houston men expressed to me 
at that time of loss of the foreign market for 
cotton, declining exports, dwindling activities in 
the Port of Houston, diminishing activities in 
the cotton trade, lessening railroad traffic in cot- 
ton, with the prospective accumulation in the 
hands of the Government of many millions of 
bales of cotton which should have been exported, 
all had melancholy verification in the course of 
the cotton year which ended August 1 last. 

You gentlemen know that the fundamental 
solution of the problem depends almost entirely 
on the restoration of a large foreign trade in 
which imports pay for exports. It is easy to see 
here in Houston that an artificial price for cot- 
ton maintained above world levels by govern- 
ment loans to cotton growers at arbitrary loan 
values is not an acceptable substitute for strong 
foreign demand. 

The modification of the Government’s cotton 
loan policy in the current crop year has meant 
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improvement in volume, but not to the levels of 
the same months in 1933, to say nothing of ear- 
lier years. The following figures of receipts of 
cotton at Houston for the four months’ period 
ending with November are significant: 


Bales 
SORE s sadevaee Pr ePeTTTTUrrrter | 
ee eer re 2,094,680 
BU 660.40504660n045 0086000 8008% 1,677,400 
Sb ah haesaescbkekn<taniees 1,623,273 
eS eencceccceccesece 819,923 
Peesekennbevatiecnseeeaeaeeen™ 1,080,159 


You gentlemen know that the program of re- 
stricting agricultural production and retiring 
land from cultivation simply adds to unemploy- 
ment. But I do not propose to talk at length to- 


night about cotton and agriculture, especially as 
there are among you men who know far more 
than I about this problem. It is sufficient to point 
great 


out that the fundamental agricultural 
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problem has merely been deferred through the 
outpouring of a vast sum of public money, It 
has not been solved. 

And other great problems have not been 
solved. First and foremost among these is that 
of balancing the Federal budget. 


Balancing the Budget 


When we live beyond our financial means, 
spending more than our incomes, we have un- 
balanced budgets. And when we persist in a 
course of this sort, year after year, we ruin our- 
selves. This simple truth holds of the individual, 
of the village, of the large city, of the State, and 
of the Federal Government. The man living on 
a moderate salary and with no investments can’t 
go very far on this course. To spend more than 
his salary means that he must go into debt, and 
to go into debt means that he must find people 
willing to give him credit, and when he gets a 
substantial accumulation of unpaid bills, with 
creditors pressing for collection and the word 
going around that he isn’t paying his bills, he 
has to stop. 

The man reputed to have a substantial invested 
fortune can go further, but he, too, easily reaches 
a time when creditors are reluctant and uneasy. 
An extravagant village government will speedily 
be pulled up. The credit of the village is iimited, 
and, if the village is to continue in extravagance, 
it must increase its taxes. In villages and agri- 
cuitural communities, the real estate tax, which 
is ordinarily the main reliance of local govern- 
ment, strikes a large proportion of the people, 
and rising rates of taxes on real estate lead to 
taxpayer resistance at a fairly early stage. 


Limit to Borrowing 


In great cities, filled with apartment houses, 
the direct burden of real estate taxes does not 
fall so obviously on the masses of the people, al- 
though, of course, an increased burden of real 
estate taxes does show itself, in time, in the rents 
that the people pay. But the municipality and 
even the State, pushing extravagant expendi- 
ture too far, quickly meet with resistance both 
from taxpayers and from creditors. Real estate 
taxes have to be supplemented by other taxes, as 
we are seeing today, notably sales taxes, which 
the mass of the citizens very definitely recog- 
nizes. 

The Federal Government, by virtue of its 
greater prestige, can go more rapidly into ex- 
travagantt expenditure and can persist longer 
without meeting check from taxpayer resistance 
or from creditor resistance. When the Federal 
Government spends more than it takes in as 
revenue, it must do it with borrowed money. Its 
borrowing capacity is limited by its taxing ca- 
pacity. There is no magic in Federal Government 
credit. It rests on the same principles that any 
other credit rests on. Its credit rests on its tax- 
ing power, and its taxing power rests on the 
productive power of the taxpayer. 

The Government of a great country like ours, 
with a long record of upright dealing with cred- 
itors, does not easily destroy its credit. Even 
when policies are very unsound, the hope and 
the belief remain that they will be reversed. 
But, for governments which wish to borrow, as 
for individuals who wish to borrow, the same 
general rules hold. The credit rests both on ma- 
terial and on moral elements, 

An individual with a substantial fortune who 
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is spending money recklessly and _ borrowing 
heedlessly for consumption purposes finds cred- 
itors reluctant long before he has passed the 
material margin of safety. And the greatest 
government itself cannot.escape this same law 
of credit. The disposition, the attitude, the in- 
tention of the Government are quite as im- 
portant elements in the credit problem as are 
the material resources on which the Govern- 
ment can draw through its taxing power. 


Groundwork of National Credit 


The Federal Government has a_ resource 
which States and municipalities lack, in its 
power—for a time—to manipulate interest rates 
through artificial money market policy. And a 
thoroughly profligate Federal Government would 
have one other resource which the individual 
and the municipalities and the States do not 
have, namely, it could print legal tender irre- 
deemable paper money which it could force its 
creditors to accept and which it could use in 
current expenditures. 

But the limits on this likewise exist, and exist 
in the inexorable laws of credit. Paper money 
is, after all, a credit instrument. It is an ex- 
pressed or implied promise of the Government 
to pay real money, namely, gold of a fixed weight 
and fineness. If the promise is not kept, this 
credit instrument goes to a discount. If these 
dishonored credit instruments are multiplied in 
great numbers, the discount becomes enormous. 

The Government is faced with an immense 
increase in the price, of the things it must buy, 
and a constant clamor for increasing pay from 
Government employes. If the process is kept up 
long enough, complete collapse comes. The 
paper money becomes worthless. The Govern- 
ment is financially helpless. 


Greenbacks Resisted 


Long before a situation of this sort arises, a 
free people will ordinarily manifest such great 
resistance that the process is reversed. The 
United States Government, during the Civil 
War, started, in early 1862, to pay the expenses 
of the war through Issuing greenbacks, instead 
of taxing the people and instead of issuing fund- 
ing loans, the Government being afraid of tax- 
payer resistance and afraid that it could not 
borrow. But, with the evidence of danger to the 
credit of the Government, and the evident de- 
preciation of the currency and the rising cost 
of living, there came from the people themselves 
a strong demand for a vigorous taxing policy and 
for funding loans, which heartened and encour- 
aged the Treasury and led to the use of these 
sounder methods of paying for the Civil War. 

In France, in 1926, after the franc had drop- 
ped in less than a year from five cents to two 
cents a franc, and when the cost of living was 
mounting with extraordinary rapidity, the people 
of Paris swarmed about the Palais Bourbon, de- 
manding of the Deputies that they give their 
support to the conservative old lawyer, Poincare, 
who, backed by the people of France, was able to 
bring about a radical reduction of public ex- 
penditure, a radical increase in taxation, the 
balancing of the budget, and, ultimately, the 
Stabilization of the franc at just under four 
cents. In a free country, resistance to govern- 
mental extravagance will come, sooner or later. 
Let us hope that, in this country of ours, it will 
come vigorously, adequately and soon. 


Adversity by Spending 

One argument which has been offered in justifi- 
cation of vast Federal expenditures of borrowed 
money is the theory of “priming the pump.” 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the figure of 
speech, “priming the pump,” has been used in 
this connection. In the horse and buggy days 
our people would have understood it better, be- 
cause there would have been enough of those 
among us who had wrestled with a refractory 
pump to know what it meant. Nowadays, so 
many of us get our water merely by turning on 
a faucet that we don't exactly know what prim- 
ing a pump means. 

But priming a pump meant pouring down a 
few pints or a few quarts into the top of a 
pump in the morning in the expectation of get- 
ting back a strong flow of water measured by 
many, many gallons for the rest of the day. If 
it were a good pump, we primed it only once in 
many months. Put into terms of dollars, pump 
priming would never have meant Government 
expenditure of 3% or 4 billion dollars a year of 
borrowed money. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that the net 
effect of continued Government spending upon 
private enterprise and private investment, and 
on the volume of business and the volume of 
employment, is definitely adverse. 

This comes from two main considerations. In 
the first place, it generates fears regarding the 
future of the Government credit and the future 
value of our money itself, which makes men un- 
willing to risk their funds in long-time invest- 
ments payable in dollars or to make long-time 
contracts of any sort in which dollars consti- 
tute the standard of future payments. 

In the second place, when the Government 
expenditure takes the form of Government busi- 
ness ventures, competitive with private enter- 
prise, it puts a great fear into the management 
of the private enterprises with which the Gov- 
ernment competes, and leads them to withhold 
from the market several jollars for every dollar 
that the Government puts in. 

So much for the justification of vast Federal 
expenditures for public works on the theory of 
“priming the pump.” The argument has also 
been advanced in justification of these great ex- 
penditures that they are necessary to give work 
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to the unemployed rather than direct relief, and 
that these expenditures are justified by the in- 
creased morale of the unemployed. 

Men, women and children must not starve in 
this country of ours, and the Government bodies, 
municipal, State and Federal, must spend what 
is necessary to give necessary relief to the un- 
employed. But this can be done with a vastly 
smaller expenditure than the so-called work re- 
lief program involves. 

I am not unsympathetic to the view of the 
Government that work relief is better for morale 
than direct relief. I have had occasion, for many 
years, to talk with social service workers, both 
as one active in the management of the State 
Charities Aid Association of the State of New 
Work, and, for many years, as treasurer of the 
Welfare Council of New York City and I realize 
that a great problem of morale is involved in 
the giving of relief. But I have also had the 
responsibility as a banker of studying the com- 
parative costs of work relief and direct home 
relief, and the problem of where the money is 
to come from. 

I know that the financial burden of adequate 
direct relief is one which the municipalities, 
States and Federal Government, in combination, 
can stand without bankruptcy, and know, on 
the other hand, that the additional cost of vast 
public works and work relief programs is so 
great that, if long continued, it must jeopardize 
public credit. And when you put public credit 
in jeopardy, you undermine the foundation on 
which private business must build and you in- 
crease unemployment instead of decreasing it. 


Nation's Debt Limit 


The statement recently made by the President 
of the United States that great bankers had told 
him in the Spring of 1933 that the public debt 
of the United States Government could rise to a 
maximum of from $55,000,000,000 to $70,000,000,- 
000, without serious danger to the national 
credit, created, I believe, universal surprise and 
bewilderment among bankers. I do not myself 
know of any banker who has expressed the 
opinion that the debt of the United States Gov- 
ernment could safely rise to $55,000,000,000, to 
say nothing of $70,000,000,000. 

My own opinion in early 1933 as to how much 
debt our Government could safely incur was 
stated in testimony before the Senate Finance 
Committee on Feb. 22 of that year, when I said 
in answer to a question by Senator Shortridge: 

“Apropos of that, Mr. Chairman, here is my 
answer to the question which Senator Couzens 
was raising as to how far the Government can 
go in borrowing. It can go a good deal farther if 
it cuts expenditures and increases revenues than 
it can if it does not. To say more than that is 
difficult. The market will tell you by its own be- 
havior as you proceed. If you overdo it you 
will have to pay higher rates of interest and 
you will find the market increasingly reluctant to 
take new issues even at higher rates of interest. 

“Government borrowing is necessary for 
emergency credit relief, and for loans to the 
States, to give direct unemployment relief. I 
recognize and would emphasize the responsibility 
of the whole country for the suffering millions 
who, through no fault of their own, are victims 
of this great depression. 

“But we must not overstrain the finances of 
the Government and we must not jeopardize the 
credit of the Government by proposals of a great 
Government borrowing program for new public 
works on the theory that this will start a busi- 
ness revival. The Government’s credit cannot 
stand a great deal of that in addition to its 
necessary borrowing.” 

The question of how much debt the United 
States Government could safely incur is not one 
which any banker should venture to answer with 
definite figures. 


Currency Manipulation 


As I have already indicated, the answer would 
depend both on moral and on material consid- 
erations. A government which has repudiated 
its obligations cannot safely incur debt to the 
same extent as a government which has al- 
ways faithfully met its obligations. 

A government which is willing and able to tax 
the great body of the people will have far bet- 
ter credit than a government which tries to 
delude itself and its people into the belief that 
only the wealthy need to pay taxes, despite the 
fact that the estimates of its own treasury re- 
veal that confiscatory taxes on large inheritances 
and large incomes will bring in relatively little 
additional revenue. 

A government which is using borrowed money 
for vitally necessary purposes, prudently and 
carefully, and which clearly intends to borrow 
only what it absolutely must have, can safely 
borrow more than a government which is spend- 
ing borrowed money recklessly. 

In addition to our failure to solve the prob- 
lem of balancing the Federal budget, we have 
created new and even greater problems by the 
currency policies adopted in the past three years. 

We have done violent things to our currency 
and still more violent things to our currency 
laws. We have debased our dollar by 41 per cent, 
breaking our solemn covenant with the people. 
We have repudiated the gold clause in our Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The notion that we should forthwith get a pro- 
portionate, or 69 per cent rise in commodity 
prices from doing this has proved sadly disap- 
pointing. The reason is that, as we did it, we 
shook men’s faith in the promises of governments 
and banks of issue everywhere in the world. As 
men throughout the world could no longer trust 
the promises of = ernments they turned to the 


[Cc *‘nued on Pege 15.]} 
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+ THE EFFECT OF FEDERAL POLICIES ON BUSINESS + 


[Continued from Page 14.) 
one thing they could trust, namely, 
gold, and the value of gold rose 
throughout the world. A 
weight of gold will buy 27 per cent 
more goods today in the United 
States than it would 


given 


before we 
abandoned the gold standard. 
RISING PRICES 


Prices have risen 45 per 
the 33 month period since January 
and February of 1933, our last gold 
standard months. But this has been 
due only in minor part to the actual 
debasement of the dollar. A very 
substantial part of it was due to the 
recoil from the unprecedented de- 
pression and the restoration of con- 
fidence with the reopening of the 


Cel ia 


banks. This would have come any- 
how, had we stayed on the gold 
standard. 


Commodity prices rose 14 per cent 
from the lows of the much less se- 
vere depression of 1921 in the 14 
months following, and commodity 
prices rose in the United States 23 
per cent in the rally which followed 
the restoration of the gold standard 
on January 1, 1879, in the course of 
15 months. 

When we take into account, fur- 
ther, the immense activities of our 
Government in the artificial rais- 
ing of prices through the scarcities 
created by AAA, including the tak- 
ing over by the Government of six 
million bales of cotton, the scarc- 
ities created by drought and flood 
and the forced raising of prices 
under NRA, I think it is clear that 
at most a very minor part of the 
rise in commodity prices can be at- 
tributed to the debasement of the 
dollar. 

But the debasement is there, and 
in the longer future it creates grave 
problems as to what our commodity 
prices will do. Surely we know now, 
however, that this is no quick and 
easy road out of financial difficulties. 
But we have done more. We have 
authorized, in the Thomas Amend- 
ment, the direct purchase of three 
billions of Government securities 
bv the Federal Reserve Banks from 
the Treasury—a provision fortu- 
nately repealed by the Banking Act 
of 1935—and, as an alternative to 
that, or as an independent measure, 
the issue of three billion dollars’ 
worth of greenbacks, the direct 
printing of paper money, a provi- 
sion which remains in the law, and 
which should be repealed as speedily 
as possible. 


OUR SILVER POLICIES 

Fortunately, this has not been 
used, and, fortunately, there seems 
no disposition on the part of the 
Government to make use of it. But 
the existence of the power remains 
as a menace. 

We have introduced the fantastic 
notion that silver has a_ proper 
place in our currency beyond that 
of convenient small change. We 
have purchased silver in large 
amounts, raising the price of silver 
throughout the world, demoraliz- 
ing the currencies of the silver us- 
ing countries, particularly China, 
and forcing widespread bankrupt- 
cies in that unfortunate country, 
pretending, as we did it, that it was 
to help the trade of the Orient! 

We have accumulated great stocks 
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| Dissipation of Fear as a Chief Cause of Recovery 


of useless silver to decorate the 
vaults of our Treasury, silver which 
can never be useful as a reserve, be- 
cause if we tried to employ it to pro- 
tect our currency we should forth- 
with break the price of silver dras- 
tically. The silver certificates issued 
against this newly purchased silver 
have added to the already terribly 
swollen excess reserves of our mem- 
ber banks something over 350 mil- 
lion dollars. 

These are If 
abuse of the currency could have 
solved our economic problems, surely 
they would already be solved. The 
inflationists have had their day. 
The extremists among them were 
proposing these measures as alter- 
native measures early in 1933, ap- 
parently with the conviction that 
any one of them alone would solve 
all our economic problems. They 
have succeeded in getting all of 
them, and they have solved no 
problems. They have left us, how- 
ever, with many grave and embar- 
rassing new ones. 


THE EXCESS RESERVES 

There is one of these problems 
which I shall discuss in conclusion, 
namely, the problem of the excess 
reserves of the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

In our experience prior to 1930, an 
excess of reserves over legal re- 
quirements of one to two hundred 
millions in the hands of the mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System meant very low interest 
rates and rapid expansion of bank 
credit. 

Reserves increased 305 million dol- 
lars between February 13, 1924, and 
December 31, 1924. During the same 
period loans and investments of 
commercial banks in the country 
expanded by over 4 billion 600 mil- 
lion dollars, and deposits of com- 
mercial banks expanded by over 5 
billion dollars. 

The increase in reserves of 600 
million dollars between the middle 
of 1922 and April of 1928 was ac- 
companied by an expansion of com- 
mercial bank credit of 13% billion 
dollars of deposits and 14% billion 
dollars of loans and investments.* 

Bank credit does not always ex- 
pand with excess reserves. Re- 
serves alone will not do it. It is 
necessary also that there should be 
confidence in the business outlook. 
But, given confidence and surplus 
reserves, bank credit can expand 
with great rapidity and in a multi- 
ple ratio on the basis of excess re- 
serves. And even when _ business 
men are conservative in their bor- 
rowings, speculators will be eager 
to use the money if they are confi- 
dent and if money is cheap and 
plentiful. 


WHAT SILVER BUYING DID 

I said that our silver policy has 
added over 350 million dollars to 
our excess reserves. In a normal 
money market that would have had 
a very great effect. In our existing 
wholly extraordinary money mar- 
ket situation, it is responsible for 
not much more than a tenth of the 
existing surplus reserves, and its ef- 
fect has been almost nil. 

The first few hundred millions of 
excess reserves made a water-log- 
ged money market and beat money 
rates to the ground, giving every op- 
portunity for a dangerous expansion 
if only general confidence had 
existed. 

The last billion and a half of the 
three billions of excess reserves has 
had no measurable effect. But there 
it is, spread out, explosive material 
awaiting the match. It invites a far 
wilder speculative abuse of credit 
than that which culminated in 1929. 

The individual banks, no matter 
how prudent, cannot control it. 
The Stock Exchange, through its 
President, has served notice that it 
cannot control it, and the Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the regulator of the 
Stock Exchange, has apparently rec- 
ognized that he cannot control it 
nor can his Commission. 

If it takes the form of real estate 
speculation, the institutions lend- 
ing on real estate mortgages cannot 
protect themselves against the gen- 
eral collapse of real estate values 
which would follow a violent specu- 
lation in real estate. 


DANGER OF SPECULATION 
The control of it lies with 
Federal Reserve System. If 
Federal Reserve Banks should 
their government securities now, 
amounting to $2,430,000,000. they 
could reduce the excess from $3.000,- 
000,000 to $570,000,000. But the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has a further 
resource. Under the Banking Act 
of 1935, it has the power to raise re- 


strong medicines 


the 
the 
sell 


*These figures are estimated on the 
basis of the figures of weekly reporting 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 

| System. 





serve requirements until they are 
double the existing reserve require- 
ments. If it used this power to the 
limit, it could take up approximately 
$2,700,000.000 of the excess reserves, 
since existing reserve requirements 
are about $2,700,000,000. The com- 
bination of these two measures 


| Clearly gives us much more than ade- 


quate control, even if we should, in 
the ensuing months, gain a great 
deal more gold from Europe. 


THE FLOOD OF GOLD 

Parenthetically, let me say here 
that the best and surest check on 
the flow of gold from Europe to the 
United States is for Great Britain 
to stabilize the pound definitely at 
a fixed rate to gold, to accept gold 
definitely at that rate for pounds 
sterling, and to give an unqualified 
promise that the gold will be paid 
back on demand at the same fixed 
rate. Then gold will go to London 
rather than come to the United 
States. 

Gold goes to those countries where 
it can be exchanged for paper 
money at a fixed rate, and from 
which it can be withdrawn upon 
surrender of paper money at ap- 
proximately the same fixed rate. 
Gold goes away from countries 
where there is uncertainty about 
these matters. If there is general 
uncertainty, gold goes away from 
the countries where the uncertainty 
is greatest to the countries where 
the uncertainties are least. 

If the main money markets of the 
world can all give practical certainty 
with regard to these matters, then 
gold goes to those money markets 
where money rates are highest and 
where gold is most needed for com- 
mercial and business uses. 


WOULD REDUCE RESERVES 

I believe that measures should im- 
mediately be taken to reduce these 
excess reserves, and I believe that 
the first measure that should be 
taken is to raise reserve require- 
ments very substantially. It seems 
to me that this should be done in 
any case, because it is clear to me 
that the reserve requirements were 
put far too low in 1917. Both the 
over-expansion of credit in 1922-28 
and the over-rapid liquidation of 
credit between the middle of 1931 
and early 1932 were greatly inten- 
Sified by the unduly low reserve re- 
quirements. The higher reserve re- 
quirements which we had in days 
before the Federal Reserve System 
came in gave us much greater safety 
both on the upswing and on the 
downswing. 

I do not believe that it is desirable 
that reserve requirements should be 
frequently changed. I believe in 
fixed reserve requirements and de- 
pendable reserve requirements. I 
would raise them adequately now, 
while the excess reserves are very 
great, and then I would let them 
alone. 

I would like to see this measure 
used first in any case, because I am 
very doubtful that it will be used 
at all if we wait until a time when 
speculative excitement is great and 
when a good many individual banks 
have allowed their individual excess 
reserves to disappear, even though 
the general system still has large 
excess reserves. The method of 
raising reserve requirements puts 
pressure on all banks. The measure 
of selling Government securities puts 
pressure primarily upon the liquid 
central money markets. 


WHAT MR. ECCLES SAID 

In the course of recent discussion, 
timid fears have been expressed that 
raising the existing reserve require- 
ments would put certain pressure 
on some individual banks which 
might lead them to sell some gov- 

ernment securities or which would 
have, in other ways, an adverse af- 
fect on financial sentiment. But 
there is no argument which could 
possibly apply at the present time 
which would not apply with re- 
doubled force to action at a later 
time. If we can ever use the method 
of increasing reserve requirements, 
we can do it now. 

Chairman Eccles of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, in a statement on Novem- 
ber 22. which appeared in The New 
York Times of November 23, is 
quoted as follows: 

“As for the general business and 
credit situation and the volume of 
member bank reserves, it is clear 
that there is no excessive expan- 
sion in any field at this time. 
There is no evidence of accumu- 
lation of inventories or of frantic 
bidding for a limited amount of 
goods, or of an expansion of bank 
credit, save through the purchase 
of government securities. ‘The 

turnover of deposits is still rela- 
tively low.” 

I agree that the general volume 
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of business is not over-extended 

It is abnormally low. I agree that 
there is no evidence of excessive in- 
ventories or frantic bidding for 
goods, and that the expansion of 
bank credit, apart from the pur- 
chase of government securities, is 
not in evidence. But I cannot con- 
cur in Mr. Eccles’ view that there 
is no excessive expansion in mem- 
ber bank reserves. I am not here 
arguing about that part of the ex- 
cess of member bank reserves which 
was created as a matter of Federal 
Reserve policy. The Federal Re- 
serve System ceased to buy govern- 
ment securities when excess reserves 
reached something under $800,000,- 
000, late in 1933. The rest of the in- 
crease, amounting to well over two 
billion dollars, has come without in- 
tention on the part of the Federal 
Reserve System primarily through 
the great inflow of gold to the 
United States since early 1934. The 
operations that I am proposing re- 
late to this ercess over the planned 
excess. I would like to see them get 
rid of this in the present relatively 
quiet time. 


CONTROL IS VITAL 

Whether one takes my old-fash- 
ioned view that the purpose of cred- 
it control is to regulate the money 
market and protect the quality of 
credit, or whether one takes the 
view of Chairman Eccles (which 
the Congress, by the way, refused 
to write into the law) that credit 
control is for the purpose of stabiliz- 
ing the volume of business, volume 
of employment, level of commodity 





still should wish to be able to keep 
their hand upon the throttle. Not 
even they can wish to have the 
throttle chained wide open and the 
airbrake system removed from the 
train. 
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prices and so on, in any case one 


What Winthrop W. Aldrich Thinks of the Effects of NRA— 


should wish to have the thing under 
control or to be at least within 
striking distance of control The 
Federal Reserve System should not 
wish to have as much as three bil- 
lion dollars between it and the power 
of controlling the volume of credit 


OLD TRUTHS RETOLD 
With regara to the effect 
ducing surplus the 
prices of Government bonds, let me 
the Treasury cannot 


of 


re- 
reserves upon 


Say this: in- 
definitely borrow cheaply, the Treas- 
ury cannot permanently maintain 
an artificial money market through 
cheap money policies, and the Treas- 
ury would do far better to face re- 
alities now than to wait until later. 
I am satisfied that if the thing is 
handled properly it is readily man- 
ageable now. I can see the possi- 
bilities of the gravest sort of diffi- 
culties for the Treasury and for 
everybody if dealing with the prob- 
lem is long deferred. 

I have come here to say old-fash- 


ioned things, things which a few 
years ago would have seemed so in- 
disputable that my saying them 
would have sounded like the recital 
of the alphabet or the multiplica- 
tion table. I have come here to say 
that we should live within our 
means, that even this richest of all 
countries in the world cannot spend 
billions of dollars.a year more than 
its income without disaster. that we 
should not delude ourselves with the 
notion that the expansion of bank 
credit can be endlessly a substitute 
for investors’ savings, and that the 
Federal Reserve authorities should 
perform théir obvious duty in con- 
trolling the money market. 

And, finally, let me say that what- 
ever the theory of the objectives of 
Federal Reserve policy, the Federal 
Reserve authorities should at least 
want to be in a position to control 
the volume of reserve money in the 


country. Even those who believe 
that bank credit has the magical 
power o’ controlling commodity 


prices and the volume of business 
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+ THE PRESIDENT’S DEFENSE OF HIS FARM POLICIES 


Address delivered by President 
Roosevelt in Chicago, Dec. 9, be- 
fore the American Farm Bureau 
Federation follows in full text: 
‘THREE years ago in addressing 

the farmers of the nation I re- 
minded them that the economic 
life of the United States is a seam- 
less web. 

This was a means of illustrating 
the great dependence of each 
economic unit in the nation upon 
every other unit. Farm prosperity 
cannot exist without city prosperity, 
and city prosperity cannot exist 
without farm prosperity. 

It is therefor especially appro- 
priate for you, as representatives 
of the farmers of the nation, to 
meet here in this great metropolis 
of the Middle West—here in Chi- 
cago where the interests of agricul- 
ture are interwoven. with the in- 
terests of other industries serving 
the nation’s needs. Here is a com- 
mon meeting ground of agricul- 
ture, transportation, industry and 
labor. 

Only a few generations ago inter- 
dependence’ between agriculture 
and industry was not in way as 
great as it is today; but now your 
welfare depends in part on what 
you in the country do and and in 
large part on what people do in the 
cities as well. 


BLAMES LACK OF BALANCE 

Your own experience of three and 
four years ago doubtles brings all 
of this vividly to your minds. Your 
sufferings—those sufferings of rural 
America were not because you were 
not producing—for your granaries 
and storehouses were bursting with 
the products of your labor—but be- 
cause things in city and country 
had both got out of balance and 
purchasing power had declined to 
the point where people in the cities 
did not have the money to buy 
farm produce and people on the 
farms did not have the money to 
buy city products. 

Two things were at that time 
especially clear. First, that because 
of almost unbelievable low prices 
for farm products, the growers of 
these products could not meet their 
indebtedness, could not pay their 
taxes and could not meet the living 
expenses of their families. 

The other fact was that in most 
«najor crops a constantly accumu- 
fating surplus had reached such ab- 
turdly high levels that crop price 
levels could not possibly rise until 
something was done to cut down 
to a reasonable level the bulging 
surplus which overhung the market. 


THE RECOVERY PLAN 

For these reasons the recovery 
program that this Administration 
proposed and that Congress en- 
‘ected was a many-sided one. 

The Administration and the Con- 

ress that took office in March, 
+133, recognized that the emer- 
gency they faced then came from 
many causes and endangered the 
life of many groups. 

Consequently, it put the power of 
government behind not only rail- 
roads and banks, but the industrial 
workers of the nation, the farmers, 
the small home owners, the unem- 
ployed an the young people who 
suffered from utter lack of oppor- 
tunity. 

It was a great emergency and it 
required swift action. Mistakes were 


inevitable because it was a new 
field. 
It was inevitable too that time 


had to elapse before results were 
fully felt. When the many cells 
of our economic life were dying for 
lack of the blood of purchasing 
power it tock time, after fear had 
begun to subside, for new, vital 
purchasing power to be diffused 
once more. But that life is coming 
back—buoyant, happy life—we need 
no evidence beyond what we see 
and hear around us. 


BEGAN WITH AGRICULTURE 

Justice and old-fashioned com- 
mon sense demanded that in the 
building of purchasing power we 
had to start with agriculture. I 
knew enough of the problems of 
the men and women who were part- 
ners with the soil to realize the 
depths of their suffering and the 
extent of their need back there in 
1932 and early 1933. 

I knew the pangs of fear and 
moments of rejoicing that come to 
the farmer as the harvest frowns 
or smiles. And I realize the almost 
equaiy crushing sense of futility 
that comes to a farmer when, after 
months of toiling from morning to 
night, he reaps a bumper crop, only 
to see the price fall so low that it 
scracely pays him to take this crop 
to market. 


EVIL OF SPECULATION 

One of the greatest curses of 
American life has been speculation. 
I do not refer to the obvious specu- 
lation in stocks and bonds and land 
booms. You and I know that it is 
not inherently a good thing for 
individuals in any nation to be able 
to make great fortunes by playing 
the market without the necessity 
of using much in the way either 
of toil or of brains; their tools are 
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a little capital and a good deal 
of luck. 

The kind of speculation I am 
talking about is the involuntary 


speculation of the farmer when he 
puts his crops into the ground. How 
can it be healthy for a country to 
have the price of crops vary 300 
and 500 and 700 per cent, all in 
less than a generation? 

If you invest your savings or your 
capital in what you consider a 
wholly safe investment, which will 
conserve your principal so that you 
will still have that principal intact 
after ten years or twenty years or 
thirty years, you are naturally 
aghast if the value of that invest- 
ment drops 50 per cent. Equally, 
when you make the investment you 
do not expect the principal sud- 
denly to increase 50 per cent In 
value. 

And yet we have shrugged 
shoulders when we have seen cot- 
ton run up and down the scale 
between 412 cents and 28 cents, 
wheat run down and up the scale 
between $1.50 and 30 cents—corn, 
hogs, cattle, potatoes, rye, peaches 
—all of them fluctuating from 
month to month and from year to 
year in mad gyrations, which, of 
necessity, have left the growers of 
them speculators against their will 


MEASURES OF CONTROL 

The measures to which we turned 
to stop the decline and rout of 
American agriculture originated in 
the aspirations of the farmers 
themselves expressed through the 
several farm organizations. 

I turned to these organizations 
and took their counsel and sought 
to help them to get these purposes 
embodied in the law of the land 
What you wanted and what you 
and I have endeavored to achieve 
was to put an end to the destruc- 
tive forces that were threatening 
American agriculture. 

We sought to stop the rule 
tooth and claw that threw farmers 
into bankruptcy or turned them 
virtually into serfs, forced them to 
let their buildings, fences and ma- 
chinery deteriorate, made them rob 
their soil of its god-given fertility, 
deprived their sons and daughters 
of a decent opportunity on the 
farm. To those days, I trust, the 
organized power of the nation has 
put an end forever. 

I say “organized power of the 
nation,” advisedly, because you and 
I as Americans who still believe in 
our republican form of constitu- 
tional government know, as a sim- 
ple fact, that 48 separate sov- 
ereign states, acting each one as a 
separate unit, never were able and 
never will be able to legislate or to 
administer individual laws ade- 
quately to balance the agricultural 
life of a nation so greatly depend- 


our 


of 


ent on nationally grown crops of 


many kinds 


SOUGHT PRICE PARITY 


As a first step, organized agri- 
culture pointed out that it was 
necessary to bring agriculture into 


a fair degree of equality with other 
parts of our economic life. 
For long agricuiture 
mained a dead weight on economic 
life, or later the entire 
structure would crash. We used for 
temporary guidance the idea of 
parity between farm prices and in- 
dustrial prices. As you know, the 
figures that we used to determine 
the degree to which agricultural 
prices had fallen in relation to other 
prices were based upon the figures 
of 1909 to 1914. This was a fairly 
satisfactory way of measuring our 
efforts. 
Those 
beginning 


so as reo 


sooner 


years preceding the 
of the World War were 
years of fair prosperity in this 
country. They were the last years 
before the widespread disturbance 
caused by the World War took place 
in our economic life. And meas- 
ured by the failures built upon this 
standard, the relative purchasing 
power of the farmer had fallen to 
les than 50 per cent of normal in 
early 1933 

I promised to do what I could to 
remedy this, and without burden- 
ing you with unnecessary figures, 
let the records say that a relative 
purchasing power of below 50 per 
cent has now moved up today to 
better than 90 per cent. 

As I have pointed out before, this 
rise in farm prices has meant a 
very substantial improvement in 
the farm income of the United 
States. The best available figures 
show that it has increased nearly 
$3,000,000.000 in the past two and 
one-half years. 


FARM BUYING POWER 

This buying power has been felt 
in many lines of business. Out- 
standing among these is the farm- 
equipment industry, in which em- 
ployment jumped from 27 per cent 
of the average in October, 1932, to 
116 per cent in October, 1935. 

In the motorcar industry, which 
has found some of its best merkets 
on farms and in small town§, over 
the same three-year span employ- 
ment has increased from 42 per cent 
to 105 per cent. 

These simple figures show how 
industrial employment in the cities 
has been benefited by the improve- 
ment in farmers’ condition. 

Increasing pay rolls in the farm- 
equipment and automobile indus- 
tries, in turn are stimulating other 
lines. Only a few days ago I noted 
an item in the papers which I 
thought very significant. It told of 
increased activity in the _ textile 


five 


milis. 

One reason, said the newspaper 
account, was the demand for tex- 
tiles in the manufacture of automo- 


biles. 
There you have the complete 
chain. The cotton-growing South, 


with more money to spend, buys 
new automobiles. The automobiles 
makers buy more cotton goods from 
manufacturers in the Northeast, 


| 


to the rise in certain food prices, 
but at the same time the total net 
income of city dwellers is several 
billion dollars higher than in 1932, 
and I think you will agree with me 
that bargain prices for food in 1932 
were little consolation to people in 
cities with no income whatsoever. 
Though food prices in the cities 
are not on the average as high as 
they were, for example in 1929, yet 








A Cardinal’s Tribute to the President 
YEORGE CARDINAL MUNDELEIN, Archbishop of Chicago, 

presided over the special convocation of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity last week at which President Roosevelt received an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws as recognition for his achievements as 
President, particularly for his part in granting recognition to the 


Philippine Islands. 


Cardinal Mundelien, in introducing President 


Roosevelt, spoke in part as follows: 


“I have known the President 
quite intimately, better than 
many who meet him oftener and 
deal with him officially. 

“My relations with him were 
of a personal character. I had no 
axe to grind, nor favors to seek, 
and so he was always able to ex- 
press himself freely without fear 
of misinterpretation or breach of 
confidence. 

“And as a result I have learned 
to admire in him, more than any- 
thing else, his indomitable fighting 
courage, the courage that en- 
abled him to overcome a great 
physical handicap that would 
have laid low almost any other 
man; the courage that helped 
him fight his way and come to 
the very top with clean hands; 
the courage that enabled him to 
bring order and renewed confi- 
dence out of chaos at the very 
beginning of his Administration; 
the courage that caused him to 
set aside the traditions of his 
class, the friendships of his youth, 


the pressure of the money-power, 
to come to the aid of the forg>t- 
ten man in the more equal dis- 
tribution of wealth. 


“We know how the poor must 
live, we whose duty it is to lighten 
their burdens and help solve their 
problems as much as we can, we 
have long since felt that the great 
swollen fortunes of yesterday and 
today must soon be a thing of the 
past, that the burden of taxation 
must soon be shifted and more 
equally borne by those who have 
the inherited wealth and plenti- 
ful income to enable them to do 
so. 


“I can only repeat again in pub- 
lic what I said to the President in 
private when he spoke of his pur- 
pose to levy a more equitable tax 
and 

‘It is some- 


on great wealth large in- 


comes, as he has: 
thing that should have been done 
long ago, but oh, it will take a lot 
of courage to do so and to carry 


it through.’” 








and these manufacturers, in turn, 
go into the market for more cotton. 

Goods are moving again, and as 
goods are moving so is money mov- 
ing once more, and as it flows mil- 
lions of farm and city families are 
getting a bigger share of the na- 
tional income. 

I think it is safe to say that, al- 
though prices for farm products 
show many increases over depres- 
sion lows, the farm program, in- 
stead of burdening consumers as a 
group, has actually given them net 
benefits. 

There are in- 


individuals whose 


they are in many cases too high. It 
is difficult to explain why in many 
cases if the farmer gets an increase 
for his food crop over what he got 
three years ago, the consumer in 
the city has to pay two and three 
and four times the amount of that 
increase. 

Lifting prices on the farm up to 
the level where the farmer and his 
family can live is opposed chiefly 
by the few who profited heavily 
from the depression. It is they and 
their henchmen who are doing their 
best to foment city people against 
the farmers and the farm program. 


comes have not risen in proportion | It is that type of political profiteer 


who seeks to discredit the vote in 
favor of a continued corn-hog 
program by comparing your desire 
for a fair price for the farmer to 
the appetite of hogs for corn. 
THE CANADIAN TREATY 

Yet I know that the great masses 
of city people are _ fair-minded. 
They, like yourselves, _ suffered 
deeply from the depression, and I 
believe with all my heart that 
millions of these city people, 
struggling back to ward better days, 
resent the attempts of political 
advantage seekers and profiteers to 
head ridicule upon the recovery 
efforts that all of us are making. 

Some of the same type of indivi- 
duals and groups are also trying 
to stir up farmers against other 
phases of the broad _ recovery 
program. Dispensers of discord are 
saying that farmers have been 
victimized by the new reciprocal 
trade agreement with Canada and 
are painting pictures of a great 
flood of imports of farm products 
rushing across the border. 

Just as I am confident that the 
great masses of city people are fair- 
minded, so I am sure that the 
great majority of American farmers 
will be fair in their judgment of 
the new trade agreement. 

If the calamnity howlers should 
happen to be right you have every 
assurance that Canada and the 
United States will join in correcting 
inequalities, but I do not believe for 
a single moment that the calamity 
howlers are right. 

SEES FARM BENEFITS 

Agriculture, far from being cruci- 
fied by this agreement, as some 
have told you, actually gains from 
it. We export more agricultural 
products to Canada than we have 
imported from her. We shall con- 
tinue to do so, for the very simple 
reason that the United States with 
its larger area of agricultural land. 
its more varied climate and _ its 
vastly greater population, produces 
far more of most agricultural pro- 
ducts, including animal products, 
vegetables and fruits, than does 
Canada. In the case of a few re- 
ductions that have been made, 
quota limitations are set on the 
amount that may be brought in at 
the lower rates. 

On the other side of the picture 
we believe, and most unbiased men 
believe, that the general increase 
in our trade with Canada, including 
the exports of our factories, will 
so add to the purchasing power of 
hundreds of thousands of wage 
earners that they will be able to 
spend far more than they do today 
for the products of our own farms, 
our own forests and our own fish- 
eries. 

Greater trade is merely another 
word for more production and more 


+ FARM: A FLOOD OF PLANS TO REPLACE AAA + 


(PEN season for plans to replace 
the AAA now has struck Wash- 
ington. 

Much of the New Deal is holding 
its breath awaiting the Supreme 
Court decision on the legality of 
processing taxes and of Bankhead 
taxes. 

This period of uncertainty, the 
record shows, is being taken up with 
thought about substitutes for the 
existing , farm control program. 
Members of Congress and others 
are chiming in with their plans. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, can think of no less than 
eight substitutes. He frequently has 
outlined them in the past and they 
are getting new attention now. 

Senator McNary, Rep. (Ore.) is 
prepared to introduce into Congress 
a combination of three substitutes. 

Representative Martin Dies (Dem.) 
of Texas, wants the President im- 
mediately to apply a plan that he 
has in mind. 

Colonel Frank Knox, publisher, of 
Chicago, mentioned as a candidate 
for the Republican presidential 
nomination, is offering a program of 
his own. 

Others are in the wind. All in- 
volve ideas, so AAA officials say, 
that have been threshed over during 
the years of agitation for farm relief, 
and were put aside for the plan now 
in operation. Whether any will get 
a trial may depend on the Supreme 
Court attitude toward the existing 
law and the Court, during argu- 
ments of this past week, gave few 
cues to its possible attitude toward 
the amended Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 


AS TO COTTON CONTROL 

Small hope is expressed privately 
by the AAA officials for saving 
Bankhead taxes. 

These taxes are designed to force 
individual cotton farmers to market 
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Substitutes Suggested From Many Sources as Supreme 





Court Ponders Validity of Processing Taxes 


to them as a quota by the govern- 
ment. If they are ended, then Kerr- 
Smith taxes to achieve the same re- 
sult in tobacco and potato taxes, 
to do the same in that crop, will 
be expected to go. 

It was in the midst of a defense 
of Bankhead taxes with several 
justices of the Supreme Court ask- 
ing questions at the same time, that 
Stanley Reed, Solicitor General of 
the United States, had a fainting 
spell. Strain of the ordeal proved 
too heavy. 

. But in AAA plans for the future, 
as projected by Mr. Wallace, taxes 
of this type play little part. 


PROCESSING TAXES ' 

At present, processing taxes, levied 
on cotton, corn, hogs, whcat, tobacco, 
rice, sugar ard rye, produce the 
nearly $500,000,000 a year that the 
Governinent uses to provide boun- 
ties to farmers who control produc- 
tion. 

If the Ccurt should decide that 
processing taxes themselves are il- 
legal, but should leave the door open 
to continue bounties to farmers, 
then Mr. Wallace thinks that money 
could be raised by a gen2ral manu- 
facturers’ sales tax or higher in- 
come taxes. 

But if the Court not only upsets 
processing taxes, but says that 
bounty payments in themselves are 
an illegal use of Federal spending 
power, then other plans suggest 
themselves to the Secretary. 

He believes that if a billion dol- 
lars were available the Government 
could make price fixing loans to 
farmers on condition that they 


only the amount of cotton assigned | agree to control production, or that 
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the Government could pay bounties 
for the export of farm products, or 
that loans could be made to for- 
eigners so that they could buy more 
farm products, or that tariffs could 
be reduced. 

None of the alternatives appeals 
very strongly to Mr. Wallace. 


MR. McNARY’S PLAN 

Then Senator McNary goes back 
to the past to bring forward his 
ideas. 

He proposes to introduce on the 
opening of Congress a bill to re- 
vive: (1) the McNary-Haugen plan 
of an equalization fee, representing 
a tax on the farmer himself, to fi- 
nance the dumping of surplus farm 
products abroad, (2) the export-de- 
benture plan under which Federal 
bounties would be paid to farmers 
growing export crops with the 
money to come from customs re- 


ceipts; (3) a modified domestic al- 
lotment plan of control enforced 
through licensing of handlers of 


farm products who would agree to 
purchase the portion of farmers’ 
crops necessary for domestic use, 
paying fixed prices. 

Colonel Knox offereda plan that 
AAA officials say is their present 
program with reverse English. 

He suggests that the $300,000,000 
of customs receipts be used to pay 
farmers for building up the fertility 
of 25,000,000 acres of land that they 
withhold from production. 

Representative Dies also wants to 
use the $300,000,000 of customs re- 
ceipts. His idea would be to pay 
that money to farmers as a bounty, 
in place of the present payments de- 


| rived from processing tax funds. 


Reports coming to Washington 
from the South carry the informa- 
tion that Southern farmers are stor- 
ing cotton that they cannot market 
under their Federal quotas, expect- 
ing that the Supreme Court will de- 
stroy the present tax on the market- 
ing of this cotton. 


COTTON INTO STORAGE 

Bankhead taxes, levied on surplus 
cotton, amount to 50 per cent of the 
value of the product. They are de- 
signed to confine marketings to 
quotas set by the Government. 

After Solicitor-General Reed was 
forced to end his defense of this 
tax law in the midst of a barrage 
of questions from the Supreme 
Court, the Attorney General in- 
formed the Court that no further 
oral argument would be offered. 

Principles involved in this law 
never have had the active support 
of Mr. Wallace. They involve the 
freezing of cotton production on the 
farms now growing cotton and limit 
marketings to the total set by the 
Government. 

Even ‘f the Bankhead Act should 
be held invalid, cotton farmers still 
wouid nave their voluntary control 
plan, financed by processing taxes. 
If that should be upset, then there 
would remain a bounty program un- 
der which Congress agreed to pay 
cotton farmers the difference be- 
tween the market pvice for their 
crop and 12 cents a puund. Cotton 
now is selling around 11 cents. 
DEFENDING THE AAA 

The Secretary of Agriculture turn- 
ed the annual report he made on 
Dec. 11 to President Roosevelt into 


a defense of the AAA. Among the | 
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statements he made were: 

“Consumers have suffered no in- 
jury from the farm program. Farm 
commodities in August, 1935, aver- 
aged only 6 per cent above their 
pre-war price level, whereas the 
prices of things that farmers buy 
were 26 per cent above pre-war 
prices. 

“Food prices still are only 80 per 
cent of the 1928 level. The average 
employed factory worker’s earnings 
have also risen to about 80 per cent 
of the 1928 level. 

“Those who are unemployed find 
it difficult to pay their living costs, 
but the remedy for that situation 
is to increase industrial employment 
no to hold farm commodity prices 
below their fair exchange value. 


FARM AND INDUSTRY 

“Farm recovery promotes indus- 
trial recovery. It appears that four 
out of every ten persons re-em- 
ployed in urban industry since the 
Spring of 1933 owe the recovery of 
their jobs to the improvement in the 
farm situation. 

“Industrial production in 1935 was 
still only 74 per cent of what it was 
in 1929, whereas farm production 
was 88 per cent of the 1929 level. 
This disparity is the more striking 
when it is realized that agriculture 
through the decline in foreign trade 
has suffeffred much more than in- 
dustry from a shrinkage in its total 
market. Relative to demand, agri- 
culture is producing far more abund- 
antly than urban industry.” 

Mr. Wallace insists that the heart 
of the farm problem grows out of 
the fact that this country has lost 
markets abroad for the products of 
about 30,000,000 acres of American 
farm land. The reason these mar- 
kets are lost, he says, principally is 
because of trade policies which pre- 
vent foreigners from uying here, 
by making payment in the things 
that they have to sell. 
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employment. The proof of this par- 
ticular puding is in the eating. The 
best way to judge the new accord is 
to observe how it works out. 

Analyze and remember the source 
and the motives of the objections. 
Remember, too, the old saying “It 
all depends on whose baby has the 
measles.” 
CITES GOLDEN RULE 

But the success that has attended 
and is attending our efforts to stem 
the depression and set the tide run- 
ning the other way cannot blind 
us to the necessity of looking ahead 
to the premanent measures which 
are necessary to a more stable, eco- 
nomic life. We are regaining a more 
fair balance among the groups that 
constitute the nation and we must 
look to the factors that will make 
that balance stable. 

The thing we are al) seeking is 
justice in the common sense inter- 
pretation of that word—the inter- 


pretation that means “Do unto 
your neighbor as you would be 
done by.” 


That interpretation means justice 
against exploitation on the part of 
those who do not care much for the 
lives, the happiness and the pros- 
perity of their neighbors. 

The nation applauds the efforts 
of its agencies of government to 
deal swiftly with kidnapers, gang- 
sters and racketeers. That is jus- 
tice. 

The nation applauds the efforts 
of its agencies of government to 
save innocent victims from  wild- 
cat banking, from watered stocks 
and from all other kinds of “con- 
fidence games.” That is justice. 

The nation applauds the efforts 
of government to obtain and to 
maintain fair reward for labor, 
whether it be the labor of the farm- 
er or the labor of the factory 
worker or the labor of the white- 
collar man. That is justice. 

The nation applauds_ efforts, 
through the agencies of govern- 
ment, to give a greater social se- 
curity to the aged and to the un- 
employed, to improve health and to 
create better opportunities for our 
young people. That, too, is justice. 
“THE SEAMLESS WEB” 

In this quest for justice we have 
made progress. It is a lasting prog- 
ress because the people of the na- 
tion have learned more about ef- 
fective co-operation in the last 21% 
years than in the previous 25 years. 
We understand more than ever be- 
fore what the term “the seamless 
web” means. We seek to balance 
agriculture and we have made great 
strides. But in balancing agricul- 
ture we know that it must be in 
balance not alone with itself, but 
with industry and business as well 
—that the producing public must 
give consideration to the consum- 
ing public. 

Year by year, as we go on, many 
details, many problems will need to 
be analyzed and solved. Agriculture 
and industry and business are in 
overwhelming majorities co-operat- 
ing for a common justice as never 
before. 

In these present days we have 
seen and are seeing, not a re-birth 
of material prosperity, alone; of 
greater significance to our national 
future is that spiritual re-awaken- 
ing, that deeper understanding that 
has come to our land. 

We who strive to dispel the bit- 
terness and the littleness of the few 
who still think and talk in terms 
of the old and utter selfishness, we 
are working toward the destruction 
of sectionalism, of class antagonism 
and of malice. 

We who strive for co-operation 
among all parts of our great popu- 
lation in every part of the nation, 
we intend to win through to a 
better day. We strive for America, 
and if we shall succeed, as by God’s 
help we will, America will point the 
way toward a better world. 
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UTILITIES: STRATEGY IN COURT BATTLE 


\\ HEN the Attorney General 
the United States appears in 
person to plead in a lower court, as 
Homer S. Cummings did last week, 
the occasion proclaims itself as one 
of unusual significance 
Its significance in the fact 
that the case argued is the probable 
key to the entire campaign of utilit; 


of 


—_— 
ay 


companies in their effort to have 
the Public Utility Act declared in- 
valid and of the Government to 


have it upheld. 

Here briefly is the situation 

About 50 suits have been filed b) 
utility companies in many courts 
to have the Securities and Excha1 
Commission enjoined enfore- 
ing the law. The Act- requires all to 
register with the SEC, which is 
given wide authority 
their financial operations 

The SEC has filed one suit, against 
the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany, which it asserts is sufficient to 
test the validity 

To defend 
tion suits would require of the 


1oO" 
t 


from 


to supervise 


of the law 


the numerous injunc- 


so 









and the Department of Justice 

enormous expenditure of energy and 
money, which, in the judgment of 
the Attorney General, would be 
economic waste without speeding 
the final determination of the law’s 


validity. 

THE FEDERAL STRATEGY 
Strategy consist therefore, in 

persuading the District Colum- 

bia Supreme Court that the inj 

tions applied there should 


disallowed. Those applied for els 


of 
unc- 
be 


e- 


for 


where are opposed on the ground 
that courts outside the District are 
without jurisdiction, the SEC and 


other parties sued being resident in 
the District If these cases were 
then transferred the District, 
they presumably would be disposed 
of in the same manner as those 
now before the court within the 
District Hence the importance 
from the viewpoint of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, of having 
now pending before 
Court dismissed. 


to 


tne cases 


District 


the 





Government Seeks to Concentrate on 


One Case in Testing SEC Powers— 
‘Vhy Companies Oppose 


That is why the Attorney General 
appeared in person to plead 

He set forth three reasons to 
show that the utilities asking in- 


do not need such protec- 
tion against “irreparable injury.” 
PENALTIES DEFERRED 

First, he said, the Department has 
directed Federal attorneys not to 
invoke criminal penalties for non- 
compliance before the Act’s validity 
is decided on. 

Second, he 


in¢ 





pointed out that the 
Postmaster General had _ directed 
that  non-complying companies 
should not be deprived of the use of 
the mails in advance of the Su- 
preme Court’s verdict on the law 
Finally, he showed that the SEC, 
in asking companies to register un- 
der the law, had permitted them to 
insert a stipulation that they would 
thereby waive none of their rights 
the law in the courts. 


liv 





to contest 

“The mass action by the utilities 
in bringing a multitude of 
Mr. Cummings contended, “has cre- 
ated an unparalleled situation and 
points to collusion on their part 
embarrass the Government. Even 
the pugilistic champion of the world 
would not be expected to meet all 
comers 


suits,” 


to 


in one ring. 


“I would never have come into 
this court, if I had not been deeply 
moved by the strain under which 


my associates have been working.” 
The point to this remark was the 
fact that 48 hours previously Mr 
Cummings’ assistant, Stanley F. 
Reed, had collapsed when arguing 
before the Supreme Court in favor 


ff the Bankhead Cotton Act, his 
second case in two days 
Gist of the controversy between 


the Government and counsel for the 


seven utility companies seeking in- 
junctions was this: Are several 
suits required for determination of 
the validity of the law or would the 
one brought by the SEC be suffi- 
cient? 


CENTER OF CONTROVERSY 


Several days before, the Commit- 
tee of Public Utility Executives had 
offered to select suits brought by 
three or four typical companies and 
press them for a speedy decision. 
The SEC, which had previously ap- 
pealed to the companies to abide by 
the result of its one suit, gave no 
reply just as it had received none to 
its proposal. 

In hearings before the District 
Court, Judge Jennings Bailey sug- 
gested that the two sides should 
come to an agreement on the case 
or cases to press. To this suggestion 
the Attorney General replied that 
he thought such negotiations would 
be entirely futile. 

The Electric Bond and Share 
case, he declared, if hurried to the 
Supreme Court, would decide the 
great fundamental questions raised 
in every suit. He added that, if the 
Government were upheld, it would 
then cooperate with the utilities in 


determination of the _ subsidiary 
questions. 
BROADER TESTS ASKED 

In reply, counsel for the utili- 
ties asserted that this case would 
test only one section of the Act, 


and that other utilities, differing in 
type from the Electric Bond and 
Share Company, would be left with 
their rights undetermined and find 
themselves handicapped in meeting 
their needs for additional capital 
Judge John C. “urns, counse] for 
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the SEC, contended, however, that 
the aim of the utility companies was 
to paralyze the ‘defense powers of 
the Government. He referred to an 
alleged statement by the chairman 
of the Committee of Public Utility 
Executives, said to have been made 
last November, that 100 suits would 
be filed against the Commission. 

Judge Bailey cemarked that 
could see no great injury to the | 
companies if the injunctions were | 
not granted. He gave them ten days 
in which to file briefs and another 
three days were allowed to the Gov- 
ernment for a reply. 

Whatever the decision regarding | 
these injunctions, it is expected that | 
appeal will be carried to the higher 
courts. 
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How Nations Regulate 
r . e 

Their Bank Finances 

[Continued from Page 3.] 

tors. Issuers of securities must de- 
posit 30 per cent of the nominal 
value of the issue with the Govern- 
ment-owned Savings Deposit Bank 
of Bucharest. 

SPAIN—The Bank of Spain is 
controlled by the governor and vice- 
governors appointed by the state 
and shareholders approved by the 
Government whose influence on the 
conduct of the institution has re- 
cently been increased in “the gen- 
eral interest of the national econo- 
my.” 

SWEDEN—The Sveriges Riksbank 
is owned by the state, and managed 
by directors elected by the Diet and 
the president appointed by the 
King. The Bank is under the guar- 
antee of the Rikstag 

SWITZERLAND—The Swiss Na- 
tional Bank is a semi-state institu- 
tion. Certain members of the man- 
agement are nominated by the Fed- 
eral Council. 

YUGOSLAVIA The National 
Bank of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia 
is privately owned, and is organized 
along the lines of the Bank of 
France. Profits must be shared with 
the State, and a Government Com- 
missioner has supervisory power 
over the institution’s activities. 
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Foreign Countries and at Home 


ECONOMIC events abroad are now of particular interest 
and importance to American business men. 


THE GUARANTY SURVEY, our monthly review of busi- 
ness and financial conditions in the United States and abroad, 
includes brief discussion of developments in foreign countries 
of importance in international trade, giving information re- 
ceived from our special sources as well as that otherwise obtained. 
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AINE CAB, 


SAVES YOU MONEY... 


/ ust 


UV will buy 


extra advantages in a Chrysler. 


A FEW extra dollars 


you dozens of 


You can step into the fine-car 
class with a big, new Chrysler Six 
for as little as $760, list at fac- 
tory, Detroit. 

You get the good things first in 
a Chrysler. That means you drive 
a modern car...a car that stays 
modern while other cars are 
catching up. 

Consider hydraulic brakes! 
Chrysler owners have enjoyed 
them for twe/ve years! And Chry- 


sler has developed and per- 


fected them... knows how to 


build 
possibly can. 


them as no other maker 

Floating Power! It’s far, far 
ahead in banishing the wear and 
tear of engine vibration. Safety 
Steel bodies... jointless, squeak- 
less. Valve seat inserts to save 
money on valve grinds. Pistons 
that are anodic plated to guard 
against scuffing or scoring. 

You save money on gasoline 
too! The big, handsome Chrysler 
Six actually gives gas mileage as 
great and often greater than many 
smaller cars. 








Drive a 1936 Chrysler. See if 
you won't be money ahead by 





Ask for the New 
Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 
6 TIME PAYMENT 


PLAN 
You can figure it out for yourself. | 
1. Start with your unpaid balance. 


nN 


. Then add insurance cost. 


. Then multiply by 6% —for a 12 
months’ plan. One-half of one 
per cent per month for periods 
more or less than 12 months. 


w 


In some states a small legal documentary 
fee is required. 








NO OTHER CHARGES 





4 


And up, List at Factory 


investing a few extra dollars to 
get all the advantages of stepping 
into the fine-car class! 


% 1936 CHRYSLER SIX .. . 93 horsepower 
118-inch wheelbase. Six body types. Prices $760 
and up. Four-Door Sedan with integral body-form 
trunk $875. 

%* NEW CHRYSLER DE LUXE EIGHT... 
10§ and 110 horsepower, 121 and 133-inch wheel- 
base. Seven body types. Prices $925 and up. Four- 
Door Sedan with trunk $1045 

%* CHRYSLER AIRFLOW EIGHT . 115 
123 inch wheelbase. Six - passenger 
Sedan and six-passenger Coupe $1345 

%* CHRYSLER AIRFLOW IMPERIAL... 130 
horsepower, 128-inch wheeibase. Six-pass nger Sedan 
x-passenger Coupe $1475. 


horsepower 


and s 
All sedan models have integral body-form trunks. 
*All prices 
ment extra 


list at factory, Detroit; special equip- 


SEE YOUR NEAREST,CHRYSLER~ PLYMOUTH DEALER 
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OLLECTIVE bargaining under the 
aegis of Uncle Sam reached a 
milestone last week. 

It was the first entry into court 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board to have one of its cease and 
desist orders enforced. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Philadelphia is 
asked to validate the order. 


+ 


Board Calls on Court to Enforce Its First 


| 


The order directs the Pennsylvania 


Greyhound Lines, Inc., to reinstate 
and pay back wages to six employes 
found by the Board to have been 
discharged for union activities. It 
also forbids the Company to finance 
its company union or otherwise to 
interfere with the employes’ inde- 
pendent choice of their bargaining 
agency. 

The Company had served notice 
that it would ignore the Board’s or- 
der, adding that fortunately the or- 
der had no force until passed on by 
a court of competent jurisdiction. 

As explained by J. Warren Mad- 
den, chairman of the NLRB, the 
Board has no enforcement officers, 
consequently it must appeal to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals to make the 
order effective. According to the 
terms of the Act, this court has the 
right to rule on points of law but 
must accept the facts as presented 
in the case if there is evidence to 
support them. 

The Board confidently expects the 

















Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 





. LABOR: PUTTING NLRB’S POWER TO THE TEST + 





Cease and Desist Order—W orkers 
Welcome Federal Aid 





validity of the Act to be upheld in 
this case. Its grounds are, first, 
that the bus company is engaged in 
interstate transportation, which 
brings it under authority of Con- 
gress, and, secondly, that similar 
regulation of labor relations has 


been upheld by the Supreme Court | 


when it affects railroads. 
OTHER INJUNCTIONS ASKED 


While this is the first instance of 
the Board seeking to have its au- 
thority upheld by the courts, it is 
not the first instance of court ac- 
tion relating to the law. 

In six cases injunctions have been 
asked to restrain the Board from 
holding hearings for alleged viola- 
tions of the law. These injunctions 
have been sought in Federal Dis- 
trict Courts. Tne Board, in its an- 
swers, has pointed out that Congress 
has marked out the line which op- 
ponents must take for judicial re- 
view and that line detours around 
the District Courts and leads di- 
rectly into the Circuit Courts; hence 
lower court injunctions would be 
illegal. Moreover, asserts the Board, 
the question is one of procedure only 
and does not involve the law’s va- 
lidity. 

WORK DONE THUS FAR 

In summing up the Board’s activ- 
ity to date, Mr. Madden for the first 
time called in representatives of the 
press. He told them that 350 cases 
have been handled by the Board and 
its 21 regional offices. 

Of this number, he said, 86 have 
been settled satisfactorily or with- 
drawn for lack of sufficient evidence 
of unfair labor practice. 

Of cases which have been settled 
either before hearings were begun or 
before orders were issued, he cited 
those involving the Hudson Motor 
Company and the United Fruit Com- 
pany, both of which agreed to cease 
giving financial support to their 
company unions. 

CHOICE BETWEEN UNIONS 

One of the thorny problems 
which the Board expects eventually 
to be called on for decision is the 
choice between industrial or craft 


unions when these are in conflict. 
The Board, of course, has no au- 
thority to decide which of two un- 
ions are to represent workers. That 
is determined by employe elections. 
But the Board has statutory author- 


ity to decide the appropriate units, | 


members of which do the choosing. 
Thus the designation of a plant as 


the appropriate unit might mean | 


victory for an industrial union, 
whereas designation of a department 
in a plant might give victory to a 
craft union. 

No such case has yet arisen. If 
one does, asserts Mr. Madden, the 
duty of the Board would be to lay 
aside any personal convictions mem- 
bers might have on the subject and 
to examine the actual facts for 
guidance as to the decision that 
would be most likely to make for 
industrial peace. 


A. F. OF L. CONTROVERSY 
Meanwhile the American Federa- 
tion of Labor continues to be vexed 
by the controversy between the mil- 
itant group that wants a free hand 
for the industrial unions and the 
entrenched groups that are deter- 
mined to fight for the craft organi- 


zations. 
William Green, the Federation’s 
president, spurned an_ invitation 


from John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers that he resign the 
presidency to head the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, which 
Mr. Lewis now leads. Mr. Green be- 
longs to the United Mine Workers, 
but as president of the Federation 
upholds the craft union policy which 
currently is that of the Federation. 

“A secession movement” is the 
way Mr. Green characterized Mr. 
Lewis’s Committee for Industrial 
Organization. 

Members of the Committee, how- 
ever, meeting to plan future action, 
asserted that secession is the last 
thing they want. 

The real purpose of the body, they 
say, is to strengthen the A. F. of L. 
by organizing and bringing into it 
the millions of workers who now 
have no union affiliation. Success 
in this undertaking would automat- 





Don’t Leave It | 
to Chance 


M... things in life 





- 
ically put the industrial unions in for the A. F. of L., told a Congres- are expected to lead to the organi- are dependent on the whims of | 
control of Federation policy. sional committee shortly after the zation of an Industrial Council, Mr. a oe cee 2 = ons 

World War that labor did not wish Berry stated that recovery to date left thus insecure. That is the 


In the wider arena of industrial 
policy, organized labor threw its 
whole-hearted support last week to 
the plan of Coordinator of Indus- Among the objectives which Mr. 
trial Cooperation Berry for a Green told Mr. Berry were desired 
business-labor Industrial Council to | through Federal action were the fol- 
advise on possible legislation to end lowing: 
unemployment. 1.—Shorter hours of labor. 
ESTIMATES OF JOBLESS 2.—A compulsory minimum wage 

Business attitude was luke warm standard for women and minors. 
or hostile, seeing in the preliminary 3.—Elimination of child labor, 
conferences being held a step to- | night work for women and home 
ward Federal control of industry. | work. 


Many large industries boycotted the 4.—Federal licensing of interstate 
business so as to make effective re- 


has been substantial, the only fly in future well-being and support of 


the ointment being the continuance 
of unemployment. 

This is a very sizeable “fly” if the 
figures released by the A. F. of L., 
now computed on a revised basis, are 
to be taken as even approximately 
authoritative. 

The number of unemployed is es- 
timated at 11,647,000, which is nearly 
two million above the figure of the | 
National Industrial Conference | 
Board. The Federation points out | 
that industrial production has re- 


governmental authority to be used 


in regulation of labor celations. those who are dependent on you. 


| 
| 
Life insurance is the only way 
of taking the element of chance 

| 





out of your family’s economic 
future. Let us send you our book- 


let which tells how. 


! OF BOSTON, Massacwuserrs 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 

197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send me your booklet showing how 
life insurance takes the uncertainty out 
of the future. 
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A LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE. The record of thirty-five 


years of General Electric research — 2500 volumes in which G-E scientists have, day by 
day, recorded thousands of epochal experiments. A two-hundred-foot shelf of books 
athrill with the romance of human progress—answers to nature’s riddles—the discovery 
ot hidden treasure. They contain the story of some of the greatest achievements of the century. 


Here are the steps in the development of the tungsten lamp and the marvel of modern 
lighting—of the Coolidge x-ray tube and a new weapon against disease —of the high- 
vacuum tube and the miracle of radio—new tools for industry—copper brazing, atomic- 
hydrogen welding, Carboloy. Here is a rich and increasing treasure of fundamental knowl- 
edge, uncovered by G-E scientists—a reservoir on which the future will draw for ever- 


new developments. 


These records of scientific adventure are also guidebooks to the creation of wealth, the 
founding of new industries, the employment of new thousands of people—the results of 
G-E research that has saved the public from ten to a hundred dollars for every dollar it 
has earned for General Electric. 


96-198H 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








conferences or sent only observers p 
rather than representatives. quirements of collective bargaining covered half its drop below normal, prema TEE TRUS SIeSS NTS 
Labor, however, sees Uncle Sam and other forms of industrial regu- while employment in the same ag and No. se 
as a big brother. It has traveled far _ lations. period has risen by only one-fourth “ee” OEM. sevens 
since Samuel Gompers, speaking In opening the conferences which _ of this amount } = 
| mee 
This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an 
offering of these Bonds for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, 
any of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
he Cleveland-Cliffs Iron C 
The Cleveland-Clifts Iron Company 
$16,500,000 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 4%4% Bonds 
To be dated November 1, 1935 To be due November 1, 1950 
Price 101% 
(Plus accrued interest from November 1, 1935, to date of delivery) 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several Underwriters, including the 
undersigned, only in states in which such Underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities. 
FIELD, GLORE €&#@ CO. HAYDEN, STONE €&#@ CO. 
December 10, 1935 
ee sat cA 





























$100,000,000 


Ten-Twenty Year 


Federal Land Banks 


3% Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


Dated January 1, 1936 Due January 1, 1956 
Not redeemable before January 1, 1946 


Principal and semi-annual interest (January 1 and July 1) payable at any Federal Land Bank or any designated agency. 
Coupon and registered Bonds interchangeable in denominations of $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $500 and $100. 
Exchanges of coupon Bonds for registered Bonds and changes of registration may be effected at the 
Division of Loans and Currency, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. Redeemable as a 
whole or in part on any interest date on and after January 1, 1946 at 100% and interest. 





The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld the constitutionality of the Act creating 
the Banks and the provision exempting their obligations from Federal, State, municipal and 
local taxation. The exemptions include exemption from surtaxes on income from the Bonds. 
The transfer of the Bonds by inheritance or gift, etc., is subject to taxation under any 
applicable valid laws providing for the taxation of transfers of personal property. 


The Bonds are eligible for investment by savings banks under the laws of a majority of the 
States, including New York and Massachusetts. 





The proceeds of this sale of Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds are to be used to retire the 
$62,710,420 414% Bonds of the individual Banks which have been called for payment 
January 1, 1936, and for loaning and general corparate purposes. 








On behalf of the twelye Federal Land Banks and under the direction of 
Charles R. Dunn, their Fiscal Agent, 


with the assistance of the undersigned, 
these Bonds are offered at: 


98°4% and interest, to yield about 3.08% 


Definitive Bonds will, it is expected, be ready for delivery January 2, 1936. To the extent that holders of 414% Bonds called 
for redemption agree, prior to the closing of the books, to surrender them on the payment date at 100% of their face value 
in payment for these 3% Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds, they are to receive, so far as practicable, preferential 
treatment. Appropriate cash adjustment will be made on exchange orders. 


Copies of the circular of the Federal Land Banks describing these Bonds 


may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incerperated 


The Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 


Guaranty Trust | Company The National City Bank Edward B. Smith & Co. 


i 
of New York 


Alex. Brown & Sons 


The First Boston Corporation Lee Higginson Corporation 





December 10, 1935. 
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Aggregate of 650,000 Loans Secured By 
Two Billion in Mortgages Represents 
Lien on Third of American Farms 


EDERAL Land Banks, organized | 
| Land Bank bonds carry no Govern- 


eighteen years ago, are today 
lending 650,000 farmers more than 
$2,000,000,000 at an interest rate of 
4 per cent. 
rate the farmers paid before the 
Land Banks were established. 

These farmers, once badly in ar- 
rears, are now making interest pay- 
ments faster than they fall due. In 
October, for example, $5,830,000 in 
interest was collected while only 
$5,611,000 was due. The figures show 
that farmers are now catching up 
on their delinquent installments of 
last year when the drought put them 
behind. 

It was in 1916 that Congress 
first voted to divide the country into 
twelve districts and to establish 
Federal Land Banks in each. Most 
of the original capital, amounting 
to $9,000,000, was subscribed by the 
Treasury. This was later paid back 
as farmers assumed a greater share 
jn the ownership of the System. 


LESSENED INTEREST RATES 


Purpose of the Land Banks was to 
remedy the situation whereby 
farmers had to pay an average of 
8 per cent on farm mortgages. Peo- 
ple with money to lend were skep- 
tical about lending their money on 
far away farms the value of which 
was uncertain. 

The new Land Banks changed all 
that. Federally approved appraisals 
were made. Loans were limited to 
50 per cent of the farm land value 
plus 20 per cent of the value of per- 


manent improvements on the land. | era) agricultural purposes, such as . 7 

j : g - . 4 
Borrowers joined in groups of ten | purchasing farm lands, equipment, Registered ith SEC 
or more, called National Farm | fertilizer, or livestock for a mort- The Securities and Exchange 
Loan Associations, were made | gaged farm. Borrowed money may | Commission announced the filing 


equally responsible for the debts of 
their group in cases of default. 

This done, the Banks were able to 
obtain money by selling Land Bank 
bonds originally paying 5 per cent. 
Farmers paid 1 per cent more to 
cover the handling charges. Inter- 
est rates fell gradually until the de- 
pression struck the farms. Later it 
became difficult to sell Land Bank 
bonds. So Congress, in January, 1934, 
chartered the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation to take care of the 
emergency. 
BONDS SOLD TO PUBLIC 

All Land Bank bonds were then 
sold to the FFMC, which in turn 
sold the public its own bonds, which 
are guaranteed by the Government 


This is about half the | 


both as to principle and interest. 


ment guarantee. Their interest, 
however, is exempt from all income 
taxes both local and Federal. 

On Dec. 10 the Land Banks re- 
sumed their offerings direct to the 
public. On that date they offered 
$100,000,000 of 3 per cent bonds at a 
price of 98%. The demand was so 
great for these wholly tax-exempt 
bonds that the subscription books 
were closed in less than an hour. 














MANY of Uncle Sam’s leas 
known agencies are doing 
some of the biggest jobs in the 
Government today. Busy with 
work of a constructive nature, 
they seldom make the headines. 
Somie of them have been es- 
tablished for many years, some 
recently, some under previous 
Administrations, some under 
the present Administration. 

In the accompanying article 
The United States News begins 
a series which will tell the story 
of these agencies. The first 
article deals with an agency 
that holds one-third of all the 
farm mortgages in the United 
States—the Federal Land 
Banks. Other articles will ap- 
pear in succeeding issues. 








Only those engaged in farming 
or about to do so may borrow money 


through the Land Banks. The funds | - b : 
New Security Issues 


thus obtained may be used for gen- 


also be used to liquidate any debts 
incurred for agricultural activities 
before Jan. 1, 1933. 


HOW LOANS ARE MADE 


Those who want to borrow money | 


are advised to see their local bank- 


ers, 
nearest National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation. If there is not one near 
by. the applicant may borrow di- 
rectly from a Land Bank without 
previously obtaining the approval 
of a NFLA Loan Committee. In 
such cases the interest rates are 
one-half of 1 per cent higher. This 
is to compensate for the fact that 
no other borrower is _ responsible 


should the loan later be in default. | 
All approved loans are made on | 


who will refer them to the | 
| COMMONWEALTH INVESTMENT CoO., 


Eighteen Years of Financial Aidto! Fanners 
By the Federal Land Banks . 


+ 





| the Land Banks have lent $2,828,- 


| has been steadily mounting the last 
| few months. 


| 


© . +o 





* 


an amortized basis over a period of | 


from 5 to 40 years. 
payment on both principal and in- 
terest is made every year or six 
months until the entire amount is 
retired. 
standing may be repaid on any in- 
terest date after the first five years. 
Loans to one borrower are limited 
to $50,000. A loan of $25,000 needs 
the approval of the Land Bank Com- 
missioner in Washington. 

Farmers borrowing money under 
the Land Bank program have to 
subscribe for an amount equal to 
5 per cent of their loan in the capi- 
tal of the NFLA. Each NFLA in turn 
subscribes for a similar amount of 
capital in the Land Bank. During 
the depression the Federal Govern- 
ment contributed an additional 
$125,000,000 to the capital of these 
banks. According to the most re- 
cent figures the twelve Land Banks 
are now capitalized at $234,500,000, 
of which the farmers own $111,- 
000,000. 


EXTENT OF THE LOANS 


Since this loan system was begun, 


000,000 to 811,549 farmers. Today 
the Land Banks hold approximately 
one-third of all farm mortgages, 
their holdings having passed those 
of insurance companies just last 
year. 

With farm values increasing, the 
amount of new Land Bank loans 


The total of these 
loans are not up to those of a year 
ago but at that time most of the 
loans were of an emergency char- 
acter due to the drought. This 
emergency is now history. 





for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


WELLINGTON FUND, INC., Camden, 
New Jersey—$5,000,000 of common 
stock or approximately 282,555 shares 
based on the market value of Oct. 31. 
The stock is offered to the public at 
market value plus commission equal 
to 8% of the offering price. 


San Francisco, Calif.—500,000 shares 
of $1 par value common capital stock 
to be offered at net asset value per 
share plus 7%. As of Nov. 16 the of- 
fering price would have been $4.79 per 
share. North American Securities Co., 
of San Francisco is the principal un- 
derwriter. 

ACME RAYON CORPORATION, Cleve- 
land, Ohio—15,000 shares of $99 par 
value cumulative preferred stock and 
30,000 shares of no par value common 
stock. Units of one share of prefer- 
red and one of common are to be of- 
fered at $100 a unit. 














For 


your information 


Schenley “Newsfacs” 


THE RECORD ...In the first six months of 1935 
alone, SCHENLEY has paid over $2,800,000.00 for 
grains grown by American farmers. Purchased 
$150,000.00 worth of coal from American mines. 
Bought bottles, labels, caps, shipping cases totaling 
$2,500,000.00 more. Taxes? SCHENLEY has paid 
$45,000,000.00 in less than two years. Employment? 


In this way a | 


The entire amount out- | 


+ MONEY: 


HE two-year parade of silver to 

the Treasury of the United 
States has slackened its pace. No 
longer. can silver sellers of other 
lands rely on the American Gov- 
ernment to take their silver at a 
price of 65 or more cents an ounce. 


— 


| 


After a week of uncertainty in the | 
silver markets, the buying policy of | 


=D 





NEW TROUBLE WITH SILVER + 





Slowly but surely the Treasury 
began to acquire silver from all 
parts of the world. In 1934 alone 
it added 283,000,000 ounces to its 
stocks as the price of silver rose 
from its December, 1933, price of 44 
cents an ounce. 


GROWTH OF HOARD 


During 1935 the silver purchase | 


quiring 761,000,000 ounces In two 
years, it still lacks 1,150,000,000 
ounces of its objective. 


AN ALTERNATIVE COURSE 
But need the Treasury buy this 


huge sum to satisfy the terms of the 
law? 


No, it might use some of its gold 





program of increasing the use and 


| price of silver.” 


To Senator Key Pittman (Dem.), 


| of Nevada, “it seems evident that 
| Great Britain is desirous of forcing 


China and other countries into the 
pound sterling group so she can 
control the exchange of those coun- 
tries. 


the American Government re- | program gathered more momentum. | & buy silver. If it cut down its | “Other governments do not realize 
mained more or less a myetery. | Foreigners found that the United | 8°ld stock, less silver would be | that when they are ready to stabil- 

In December, 1933, President | States would pay top prices for all | meeded. -- | ize the United States will be the 
Roosevelt announced the initial they offered. The price shot to 81 Then, too, the President might controlling factor. There will also 


step in the New Deal program to 
“do something for Silver.” He is- 
sued a proclamation authorizing the 
Treasury to pay miners more than 
the market price for silver dug 
from American soil. Domestic sil- 
ver production was spurred. 

Since then there have been more 
new laws and proclamations, each 


cents an ounce and then gradually 
fell to 65 cents. There it stayed for 
more than two months. 

Then suddenly, on Dec. 9, after 
purchasing 479,000,000 ounces in the 
first eleven months of 1935, the 
Treasury ceased buying in the Lon- 
don market—world silver center. 

What happened to change Treas- 


revalue the price of silver. By mark- 
ing its monetady value up, as he 
did with gold, fewer ounces would 
be needed. : 
Secretary Morgenthau declines to 
divulge his reasons for the drop in 
his silver purchases. Congressmen 
interested in silver, however, are 
not hesitant in giving their views. 


be a stabilization of silver curren- 
cies with gold currencies when fore 
eign governments realize they can- 
not obtain control of the situation.” 

In some quarters it is said that 
the unusually large amount of silver 
offered in London is due to Chinese 
silver smuggled into Japan and then 
shipped to Great Britain. Japan 


designed to increase the Treasury’s | ury plans? produces little silver, ye? her exports 
holdings or to raise the price of | Present holdings are far below | BRITAIN CRITICIZED have increased twentyfold in the 
silver. The nation’s silver policy | the legal objective. Higher gold Representative James G. Scrug- | last year. 


was declared by law to be one of 
purchasing silver until its mone- 
tary value reached one-third that 
of gold stocks or until its world 


price reached $1.29 an ounce. 


stocks have raised the amount the 
Treasury-must buy. When the pro- 
gram started, it was estimated it 


| would have to buy about 1,300,- 


000,000 ounces. Today, after ac- 


ham (Dem.), of Nevada, feels that 
the break in the silver price is due 
to the efforts of “powerful British 
financial interests to embarrass and 
wreck, if possible, the American 





Whatever the cause, the United 
States is no longer taking all silver 
offered, and the world price has 
dropped by more than 5 cents an 
ounce. 














CAPITALIZATION 
Guaranteed First Mortgage Five Per Cent Gold Bonds of The Suburban Teleph 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$45,000,000 


Due December 1, 1964 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, CORPORATE TRUSTEB 


and the several denominations, interchangeable 


States of New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 





This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 342% Bonds; Series B 
Dated December 1, 1985 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 in New York City or in St. Louis 


Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Registered Bonds in 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Coupon Bonds and registered Bonds, 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, upon at least 60 days’ notice, on any interest payment date, 
at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including December 1, 1945, at 10712%; thereafter to and including 


December 1, 1950, at 105%; thereafter to and including December 1, 1960, at 10214%; and thereafter at 100%. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Underwriters, for Savings Banks in the 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


THE COMPANY Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, all of the common stock of which, except Directors’ 

qualifying shares, is owned by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, is one of the 
¢ associated telephone companies comprising the Bell Syatem. The Company, incorporated in Missouri in 1882, is 
engaged in the telephone business in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas and in a smail 





portion of Illinois adjacent to St. Louis. The Company's properties consist principally of teleph 


Lu 


Outstanding as 
of Sept. 30, 1935 


instr 
and facilities for their inter-connection, the latter consisting chiefly of central office switching equipment and 
connecting lines, The business of the Company is subject to regulation, within their respective jurisdictions, by 
the Federal Communications Commission and by certain state and municipal authorities. 


te 








Directly, SCHENLEY enterprises have helped give 
employment to thousands; indirectly, to many, 
many thousands more. 


Schenley 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 





Your guiding star ~S3<?2 the Mark of Merit 








OLD SCHENLEY 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY BOTTLED IN BOND under U. S. Government supervision. 
The aristocrat of the House of Schenley. Every drop st least 4 years old. 


Schenley Distribetors, Inc., New York, M. ¥. 



































Company, due May 1, 1936 (assumed) ..........0e000% shies 9060000046000 000 de0enens $ 139,000.00 

First and Refunding Mortgage Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, Series A, due February 1, 1954 48,836 ,600.00 

Notes Sold to Trustee of Pension Fund (4% Demand Notes)............ 60 80¢coccceces 7,886 ,620.03 

Seven Ber Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock—par value $100 per share ..........++ 21,785 ,500.00 

Common Stock—par value $100 per share ........ 0000660000 000000608856 8Se0essecese ce 173,000,000.00 
PURPOSE The net proceeds to the Company from the contemplated sale of the $45,000,000 Series B Bonds, after 


deducting the estimated expenses of the Company in connection with such sale, are expected to 
approximate $44,935,000, and are to be epplied, together with funds which the Company expects to 
obtain from its current cash and temporary cash investments, to the retirement of the Series A Bonds which 
the Company is calling for redemption on February 1, 1936, at 105% and accrued interest. 


OF ISSUE 


EARNINGS The Income Statements in the Offering Prospectus show the following as the Company's Operating 
Revenues, Total Income (the amount available for Fixed Charges), Fixed Charges (all interest charges 
and amortization of discount on funded debt), and Net Income, for the periods indicated below: 





Years Ended Operating Total Fixed Net 

December 31 Revenues* Income Charges Income 
1932 $72,376,713.06 $16,368,136.79 $3,303,576.51 $13,064,560.28 
1933 67 ,026,821.58 15,117 ,035.33 3,204,802.36 11,912,232.97 
1934 70,047 ,920.39 16,165,412.61 3,050,822.98 13,114,589.63 
1935t 55,024,946.50 13,063,789.58 2,236,472.28 


10,827,317.30 
tVine months ended September 80. 
“Include approximately $889,000, $256,000, $250,000 and $226,000, respectively, which the Company : 
estimates would be refundable in whole or in part to subscribers in the event of adverse decisions in 
pending rate cases. Reservations of Surplus have been made against this contingency. 


SERIES B The Series B Bonds will be issued under the Company’s First and Refunding Mortgage and will be 
BONDS secured by a lien on substantially all real estate, buildings and telephone plant owned by the 
Company in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas and appertaining to or useful in the transaction 
of its business in those States. Upon redemption and payment of the Series A Bonds, the Series B Bonds will 
constitute the only then existing indebtedness secured by lien on such property, except for prior tax and 
assessment liens and prior closed mortgages on small portions of such property securing $144,900 of bonds, 
of which $5,900 are matured but unpresented. The Mortgage does not cover any property in Kansas or Illinois. 
Series B Bonds are limited to the amount of $45,000,000 now authorized. The Mortgage, however, permite 
the issuance of additional bonds of other series, which would rank pari passu with the Series B Bonds. 

The Mortgage permits the Company, in certain instances, to dispose of property covered by the Mortgage 
without a release from or notice to the Trustee, and also provides for releases and substitutions of such property. 
No notice is required to be given to bondholders in connection with any such disposal, release or substitution. 

There is to be paid to a sinking fund agent, to be used as a sinking fund in purchasing Series B Bonds, but only 
if obtainable at not exceeding their principal amount and accrued interest, the sum of $250,000, on June 1, 1936, and 
semi-annually thereafter; provided, however, that any unexpended balance in the fund on any semi-annual 
payment date is to be credited on account of the payment due on that date. 


UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, certain Underwriters named in the Offerina 

Prospectus have severally agreed to purchase an aggregate of $44,000,000 of these Bonds from 
the Company at 10014%, or a total of $44,220,000, plus accrued interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public 
at 1021,%, or a total of $45,100,000, plus accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2% or a total of $880,000. 
It is expected that delivery of such Bonds to the Underwriters, and payment therefor, is to be made on or about 
December 18, 1935. There is no firm commitment for the remaining $1,000,000 of Bonds, but the Company expects 
to sell such Bonds on or before February 1, 1936, without underwriting discounts or commissions, to the Trustee 
of Pension Funds established by the Company and by other companies of the Bell System, at 10014%, or a total 
of $ 1,005,000, plus accrued interest. 


Price 102142% and Accrued Interest 


=! eee 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase $/4,000,000 of these Bonds when, as and if issued, and 
subject to the approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner § Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, 
and Messrs. Bryan, Williams, Cave § McPheeters, counsel for the Company. It is expected that delivery 
of Bonds in temporary form will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co. on or abgut December 18, 
1985, against payment therefor in New York funds. 















Further information, in particular fnancial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each purchaser 
and is obtainable from the undersigned. 














STANLEY & CO. 
neorporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPGRATION 
EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


MORGAN 
i 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated 




















Dated December 12, 1935. 
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“in proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to pyblic opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should ‘be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ad 
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DG CREE SESE 


‘4 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 



































STYLAENSAOTATET US REE 


NULLIFYING THE LAW 











By DAVID LAWRENCE 





v 


Roosevelt Administration Undertakes to Suspend an Act of Congress— Unprecedented 
Executive Attitude Toward Law Enforcement— Utility Holding Companies Are 


Permitted to Escape Legislatively Prescribed Punishment 





But when the utilities ask for a restraining order against 
a postmaster or against a United States District Attorney 
these officials, it is explained, can now come into court 
and say, “Lo and behold, what are these utilities talk- 
ing about—we don’t intend to apply any of these punish- 
ments or penalties—they really are making a fuss about 
nothing at all. We have an official order from Washing- 
ton telling us not to enforce this particular law”. 

The argument against this, of course, is that the “gov- 
ernment of men” in Washington may change its view- 
point over night and issue another order countermanding 
the first. The companies affected can have no binding 
assurance against the enforcement of these penalties ex- 
cept from the legislative branch of the government which 
makes or unmakes the laws or from the judicial branch of 
the government which says what is or is not constitutional 
exercise of power by the Congress. 

Certainly there is nowhere in the Constitution any 
right inhering in the President, or in any of his appointees 
or in any agencies under his command which would per- 
mit a policy of non-enforcement to be exercised with re- 
spect to a clear mandatory act of Congress, especially the 
provisions which do not say the executive may or may 
not enforce, but specifically tell the executive that cer- 
tain things are unlawful and what are the penalties for 


violation. 
Vv 


The Attorney General, the 
Postmaster General and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 


FOR COURSE UP « Maia or 
TO PRESIDENT — occisim a non-enforcament jeb- 


cedure without the knowledge and consent of the Presi- 
dent of the United States who has the full responsibility 
for upholding the majesty of the law. 

It may be that the Roosevelt Administration in its anx- 
iety to win a legal skirmish or to put the utilities in a hole 
or possibly in a desire to mollify investor sentiment and 
have the matter remain in the courts for prolonged argu- 
ment and litigation until after the coming elections in 
November, 1936, has overlooked the major problem, 
namely, the right of Congress to have its laws enforced. 

The principle, however, that underlies this episode is of 
more importance than the Utility Holding Company Act, 
or the arguments of all the utilities combined or the win- 
ning of a dozen elections. For the American people are 
anxious to preserve constitutional government and they 
elect men to public office who take an oath not only to 
uphold the Constitution but to execute the laws. 

Vv 

How can the action in avoiding 
enforcement of the holding com- 
pany law be reconciled with the 
FOR FUTURE oath of office unless the President 

now feets the public utility law is 
unconstitutional? He would have the right to refuse to 
obey it because an unconstitutional law is the same as no 
law at all. If this is the reason for refusal to enforce the 
law the fact should be revealed. It could hardly be this, 
for the Government of its own initiative has instituted one 
civil proceeding to compel compliance with the Utility 
Holding Company law. The Attorney General, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is preparing to defend the constitutionality of 
the Act. 

If this law is unworkable, Congress should have known 
it in advance and written a workable statute. 

If the law needs modification, Congress should change 
it now. 

But never should the executive branch of the govern- 
ment be permitted to arrogate to itself the right to decide 
what laws should or should not be enforced. 

The lesson in this for Congress is to weigh carefully 
hereafter the consequences of its laws before they are en- 
acted. 

The lesson in this for Mr. Roosevelt is never again to 
write letters to members of Congress urging them to vote 
for legislation “however reasonable” may be their 
“doubts” about the constitutionality of such\proposed leg- 
islation. 

Otherwise we shall have a government of men and not 
of laws, a government with usurpation and dictatorship 
instead of a free democracy. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


EPISODE HAS 
ITS LESSONS 
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N UNPRECEDENTED ASSAULT on constitu- * ernment or in a federal commission, but in this case the 
A tional government has been made by the Roose- discretion is only with reference to the filing of criminal 
velt Administration. proceedings. 

An act of Congress, duly signed by the Presi- The law is specific. 1t declares certain things to be un- 
dent last summer, has been formally declared inoperative lawful after December 1, 1935. The act itself may be un- 
by the executive branch of the government. constitutional, but that’s another question. To protect 

No such authority to suspend «n act of Congress is themselves from the effects of the law which they think 
vested in the President, or in his appointees or in any ex- is outside the Constitution, the utility holding companies 
ecutive commission. have refused to register with the Securities and Exchange 

The law in question—the Public Utility Holding Com- Commission. They made a mistake, from the standpoint 
pany Act—contains several mandatory provisions. These of public sentiment. They should have registered. But 
require that all unregistered holding companies be denied the utility holding companies were advised by counsel 
the use of the mails to carry on various steps in every day not to do so and instead to seek injunctions in the courts. 
business. The Attorney General may also file criminal Whatever the lawyers may have told their utility clients 
proceedings for violations of various sections of the new for their own protection is their business, but the Presi- 
law. dent and his legal advisers have an even more important 

The act was to go into effect on December 1, 1935. client—the people of the United States. 

After that date certain enumerated things have been v : 
sandioted unienie’ COURTS MUST In justice to the people, no law 

The utility holding companies have chosen to violate of Congress should be defied by 
tide lowe. BE ARBITERS any agency of the executive 

branch of the government. Even 
Yet the Postmaster General in OF VALIDITY if the Sensemnes of Justice were 
UNAUTHORIZED a formal order announces that convinced that a law is unconstitutional the Attorney 
SUSPENSION OF the Government will not itself General and his United States attorneys have no right to 
ENFORCEMENT comply with the law at this time. refuse to enforce it unless they plainly base their refusal 
The order which is dated De- on that ground, something that has not been conceded by 

cember 4, 1935—just four days after the date set by any government agency as yet. 
Congress for the effective operation of the act—frankly Our judicial system, moreover, provides machinery 
undertakes to defy the will of Congress, and is, therefore, whereby unconstitutional laws may be tested. The courts 
worth reading carefully in full text: grant injunctions and restraining orders to prevent gov- 

Order of the Postmaster General: ernment officials from enforcing a law deemed of doubtful 

The Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 validity. But the courts must take testimony and examine 
makes it unlawful for certain holding companies to evidence before they issue such decrees. It is not the 
ya — wy snes purposes after December 1, province of the Postmaster General, or the Attorney Gen- 

Scenes ent Eeheate Caamieden bets canine eral or any other member of the executive branch of the 

that a number of such holding companies will not reg- government to offer to withhold enforcement except on 
ister under the act. one count—a confession of unconstitutionality. To re- 
_The Attorney General in Department of Justice frain from enforcement of the law for other reasons is to 

Circular No. 2780, sent to all United States attorneys establish a dangerous and it may be a vicious precedent. 

on November 21, 1935, and the Securities and Ex- It may lead to deals and bargains between offenders under 
change Commission in its Holding Company Act, : 

Release No. 22 of November 22, 1935, have announced the law and our enforcement agencies. 

that it is not the intention of the Government to in- ’ 

stitute criminal proceedings under the act sanding WHY DO THEY hari vesny ene Reanevets od 

the authoritative adjudication of civil proceedings SENT AOR enforce this law? Is 
which will promptly be instituted by the Government TRY TO DODGE _ it afraid of the reprisals of invest- 
under section 18(f) of the act against one or more A FAIR TEST? ors in the utility holding com- 

a uae companies to compel compliance with a‘ , panies who have votes to cast in 

" a the coming election? Shall it be said that the so-called 
ear Seton dats ot tn Po uty “lobby” which was accused of operating inthe leg 
in violation of the act, the Postmaster General does islative branch now has prevailed in the precincts of the 
not intend to exclude any company from using the executive branch of the government? 

mails, at least not before the validity of the act is The explanation has been advanced in some quarters 

udicheiiy determined by the Supreme Court. You that the true reason is that the Administration hasn’t by 
wae come ee —_ - bop mg — any means abandoned its hostility to the utility holding 
Hn ya se that it — to prevent the utilities 

rom really getting a good test case into the highest court 

HOW CAN THEY PO Meg = ater — before the Administration can get its or nea et 
be into action or before the Administration can try a case in 

THUS REFUSE TO ee pod ee on which there would be more publicity disclosing alleged 
OBEY THE LAW? ages Bie tenons . abuses in utility financing than would be possible in some 
Says he “does not intend” to obey the law. e of the test cases that are being pushed by the utilities 

Supposing this attitude were applied to other legisla- areergneg fo | : 
tion. It would mean that to be consistent the Adminis- euch an imputation is a reflection - the intellectual 
tration must suspend the operation of the Guffey Coal honesty of the New Deal which has claimed to be dedi- 
law, the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Bankhead Cot- cated to the principles of fair dealing in the public interest. 
ton Control Act, and the Weames Lakes Maletions Act. Whatever tactics the utilities may adopt to protect 
all of which are also being challenged in the courts as to perare ” se range py law do not justify the Roosevelt 

constitutionality. Administration in indulging in tricks outside the law. 

Certainly it will not be asserted that the Administra- ee eee — 

= if it defends its present course as necessary, has sud- ONLY CONGRESS For example, to get injunctions 

enly acquired the constitutional power to suspend certain against the enforcement of the 

aws and enforce others. Surely any such position gives CAN SUSPEND Act, the utilities must show the 

uth . oe of men” and not a “government of LEGISLATION courts that they are damaged or 

: ives u i in 

ernment - iiseueis ce ceicanrirae camel ae a, pending the determi Prag Pr ci sy. ye ne olga 

ing from the 531 representatives of the people dacted to status : uo should b npterandatee: Ais ey = nye ety 

Congress tii diane th partes ogee os eee 

' eir businesses or to their investors. The courts 

Of what avail are statutes passed by Congress if the are always alert to grant injunctions under such circum- 

sAidhstns dish we ill ons ws codacqea? roe Beceem siettaod sass tas eaeaodils apd Ube setae 

, =— : ne interim calmly and without prejudice 

does repose discretion in the executive branch of the gov- v to either side. 
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